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Norice or Gen. TALI.MAGE’s ADDRESS. 
MaryLanp— Message of the governor. 
THe TARIFF by a native of Louisiana. 
Proceepines IN ConGREss. 

CHRONICLE. © 


I 
CONGRESS. On Thursday the question was ta- 


ken in the senate on referring the report on the ex- 
chequer scheme to a select committee and decided 
in the affirmative nem. con. after which in conse- 
quence of the accumulation of business in the eom- 
mittees, the senate adjourned to Monday. 

In the house of representatives on Thursday the 
treasury note bill after being debated in committee 
of the whole, was reported with amendments. 


SUPREME COURT. On Monday last the 10th, 
the supreme court began its annual session. The 
chief and all the associate justices are present. On 
Wednesday Mr. Legare made his debut as attorney 
general. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
POSTMASTERS. 

James K. Gibson, at Abington, Virginia. Benja- 
mine W. Hale, at Newburyport, Massachusetts. Ja- 
cob Robbins, at Lowell, Massachusetts. William C. 
Beardsley, at Auburn, New York. James Cochran, 
at Oswego, New York. Andrew Palmer, at Toledo, 
Ohio. 

LAND OFFICERS. 

Register. R.K. McLaughlin, reappointed at Van- 
dalia, Illinois. 

Receivers. Henry Smith, reappointed at Vandalia, 
Ill. Armstead D. Cary, reappointed at Sparta, Ala. 
Samuel Cruse, reappointed at Huntsville, Ala. Ed- 
ward H. Haddock, at Chicago, Illinois, vice Eli S. 
Prescott. 

James Lawrence Dar to be “agent on the coast 
of Africa for receiving the negroes, mulattoes, or 
persons of color, delivered from on board vessels 
seized in the prosecution of the slave trade by com- 
manders of United States armed vessels.” 





THE TRADE OF THE LAKES. 

GeneraL TALLMADGE’s-AppREss. We were much 
surprised by some of the statements in relation to this 
trade in the speech of Gen. James Tallmadge before 
the American Institute, New York, inserted in a re- 
cent number of the Register, but without leisure at 
the moment to examine them. An article in-the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of the 29th ult. con- 
tests the accuracy of thosé statements. It says: ‘‘In 


alluding to the effects of the British system of high 
duties, upon American products when carried in 


American bottoms, as throwing a large proportion of 
that commerce into the hands of British owners, to 
be transported in British bottoms, Gen. Tallmadge 
makes the following statement, professing to be de- 
rived from the documents sent to congress 2d March, 
1841, showing the tonnage and vessels which entered 
the United States in 1840: 


“The commerce and navigation on the Western 
Lakes, exhibit a case yet more extraordinary: 


Lake Ontario. Vessels. Tonnage. 
American, 599 63,517 
British, 1,011 215,080 

Lake Erie. 

Detroit—American, 7 593 
1 British, 155 12,000 


Buffalo, Cleveland and other places, seem to be 
omitted; and the tables are too imperfect to state the 
commerce of the Upper Lakes.” 

The figures here given for number of vessels, must, 
of course, be intended for entrances. 

Now what does this statement mean? Is it pre- 
tended, in the face and eyes of facts, that the com- 
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The reverse of this is k to be : 
man of common intelligence, who has ever heard of 
the commercial transactions on our western waters! 
To show the glaring error of Gen. Tallmadge’s 
statement, with regard to the business of Detroit, 
we give the amount of tonnage registered at Detroit 
for the year 1839—all American vessels—derived 
from an official source. There were 22 steamboats, 
36 schooners, 8 sloops, 1 brig, and 1 ship, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 7,472 tons. Multiplying the 
entrances of these craft by their tonnage, would 
show the actual American tonnage entering the port 
of Detroit during 1839. The returns of 1840 must 
show an increase overthis result. So much for the 
“7” entrances of American vessels, with the grand 
total of “593” tons produced by’their aggregated bu- 
siness! The number of British vessels on this lake, 
besides their armed steamers, we have no positive 
means of knowing—it cannot, however, much ex- 
ceed half a dozen! On Lake Ontario the number is 
—we incline to think—somewhat larger than the 
number of American vessels. 

The tonnage registered at Buffalo is now, in round 
numbers, 15,000 tons—at Cleveland nearly 10,000 
more—making some 33,000 tons of American tonnage 
on this lake, registered at only the three principal 
ports. We shall ere long be in possession of official 
returns from the different ports of the lake, which 
will furnish when published a full exhibit of the dif- 
ferent craft now employed upon its waters. 

Again ; Gov. Tallmadge says—‘“The tolls on the 
Welland Canal suddenly rose from £12,000 to 
£50,000 sterling [Halifax] and the tolls and freight of 
the New York Canals fell a corresponding amount, 
after the treaty with England, which sacrificed to us 
the West India trade.” 

We should like to know at what time the tolls of 
the Welland Canal were swelled to any such amount. 
The business done through that channel has been a 
trifle larger this season than for any previous season, 
and the tolls received, up to the 31st October, was 
but £18,583, Halifax. 

The great inaccuracy of General Tallmadge’s sta- 
tistics, show that in his desire to make out his case, he 
is not quite so particular about his facts as is desira- 
ble to a right understanding of the whole ground.— 
We certainly have not—and need not have—any 
anxiety to bolster up the business of our lake, and 
magnify its importance; but we desire that it be not 
so grossly misrepresented or misunderstood before so 
eminent and influential a society as the American In- 
stitute, as to be incorporated in its published proceed- 


ings, and circulated throughout the world as a true 
record. 
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ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE EXECUTIVE, 
TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Gentlemen of the senate 
and of the house of delegates, 

The nature and extent of our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments are so well understood, that it is only necessa- 
ry, at the present time, to notice the new aspect 
which they have assumed since the last session of the 
legislature. The law, then passed, for assessing and 
taxing the whole property oF the state, was intended 
to provide a permanent revenue, of sufficient amount 
to pay the interest of the public debt punctually as it 
became due. But as it was known that some time 
must elapse, before the proceeds of the tax could be 
collected and paid into the treasury, the commission- 
er of loans was authorised to borrow five hundred 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of supplying the de- 
ficiency in the revenue for the present year. Loans 
were obtained, principally from the banks, to the 
amount of about four hundred thousand dollars, which 
enabled him to discharge the interest of the public 
debt on the first of July and the first of October; but 
it was found impossible to borrow a sufficient sura 
for the next quarterly payment, and I regret to say 
that the state is without the means of paying the in- 
terest which will become due on the first of January. 
It will be understood however, both at home and 
abroad, that the legislature in Jaying a permanent tax 
for paying the interest of the public debt, and in 
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of the British, and carried (ol in British yessels? power to comply with the obligations of the state. 


he assessment returns have not been received from 
all the counties, and the amount of taxable proper 
in the state is not yet ascertained. It wil) pre 
fall short of the general estimate, and in that case a 
higher rate of taxation, than is provided for by the 
bill of last session, will be required to meet the in- 
creasing demands on the treasury. 

The public debt is now: fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand dollars, of which, abot 
ten millions may be considered as bearing on th 
state. The subscription of three millions to the Bal- 
timore and Ohio rail read company, was paid in state 
bonds, which have not yet been*sold, and are not yet 
chargeable with interest. ‘The previous subscriptions 
to that work, amounting to one million of dollars. 

have yielded a revenue more than sufficient to pay the 
interest on that portion of the public debt, e Bal- 
timore and Susquehanna rail road company, haying 
been compelled to apply its nett revenue to the pay- 
ment of old debts, has been unable, till recently, to 
contribute any thing towards the relief of the trea- 
sury. But its profits are gradually increasing, and 
its debts are nearly extinguished. In September last, 
it paid seven thousand dollars to the treasurer, and 
there is very little d ubt that. the future profits of 
the work will supply the means of paying a consi- 
derable portion of interest on that part of the debt 
which was contracted for its use. On the loan of one 
million of dollars to the Tide Water canal company, 
no part of the interest has been received since the 
first of last January. The loans and subscriptions 
to the Chesapeake and Ohio eanal company, amount- 
ing to more than seven millions of dollars, haye 
been the pricipal cause of the heavy. embarrass- 
ments in which the state is now involved; and until 
that work is completed to Cumberland, the interest 
on the whole investment will continue to be a charge 
on the treasury. While it is therefore of the utmost 
importance to finish the canal, it is evident that we 
have not the means of providing funds for that purpose. 
It would be unavailing to attempt to borrow money, 
at present, on the credit of the state, or to force 
out a new issue of bonds, when those which have 
already been offered for sale are rejected in every 
market. 















3 [BANKS.] 

The banks of this state have persisted so long in 
refusing to redeem their notes, that there is no rea- 
son to expect that they will return of their own ac- 
cord to the path marked out to them by their char~ 
ters. It is now a question for the legislature to de- 
termine, how much longer they ‘are to be permitted 
to disregard the laws of the state and the rights of the 
community. 

The opinion may still be entertained, that the state 
banks can never be properly regulated without the aid 
of a national bank; and that as their present cotuii- 
tion is attributable to the want of such an institution 
no remedy can be provided by state legislation. A 
reference to the banking system of England will show 
how far a great monied institution, connected with 
the government, has had the effect of limiting the 


number, or regulating the issues of local or private 
banks. 


Country banks began to spring up eve 
England immediately after the ral of the fn) Eo 
and continued to ineréase till the year 1792, when a 
redundant currency and-a general spirit of specula- 
tion and overtrading produced a violent reaction. and 
consequently ‘an extent of misery and bankruptey 
which until then had never been known in that coun- 
try.” Three hundred and fifty banks had been in 
full operation; and of this number, one hundred stop- 
ped peyment, and upwards of fifty were entirely de- 
"Te 1797, another erisi 
D , another crisis occurred. In the ] 

of the previous year, heavy demands were made as 
the country banks; and some of these failing, all con- 
fidence was at an end, and the Bank of England was 
ages " so great an extremity as to be compelled 
oO suspend specie payments; which 

it the nchoenis y ; were not resumed 

1816 and the two previous years, two 

dred and forty country banks son d pS 
which number, eighty-nine entire y failed. One 
pound notes were then in circulation, and to use 
the words of the writer, from whom these state- 





authorising a loan for supplying the temporary defi- 
ciency of the revenue, did all that was then in their 


ments are taken, “the failures that then oc d 
affected the industrious classes, swallowing up in 
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' Pricz to the explo- 
rtnership could not consist of 
ons; and it was supposed that the 
¢ banking system were caused in a 
t measure by that regulation. Accordingly, joint 
ock companies were established, without any limi 
ition as to the number of partners, : 

‘hree of these companies commenced operations 

year 1826; in 1835, the number had increased 
fifi 3 in 1836 forty-five new companies were 
formed; and many of these having numerous branch- 
es, it was computed that two hundred joint stock 
banks were established in that year. They imme- 
diately commenced the work of adding to a paper 
sg honed redundant, and continued to in- 
ase their issues till late in December, 1836; when 
6 credit system having been strained to its utmost 
limits, suddenly gave way, and a change from arti- 
ficial prosperity to real distress such as invariably at- 
tends the excessive use of paper money, immediately 
took 4 ea in.every part of England. 
« This sketch of the English banking system shows, 
that the Bank of England, for half a century past, 
whether in time of peace or war, or during the con- 
tinuance of specie payments or a general suspension, 
has been unable to control joint stock or private 
banks, or to regulate their issues, or even to protect 
itself from the effect of their mismanagement. It is, 
therefore, difficult to conceive, how the banking sys- 
tem of the United States, pushed as it generally is to 
the ve verge of bankruptcy, can be regulated by a 
national bank or a fiscal corporation. There can be 
very little doubt, however, that the banks of every 
state may be controlled by the authority from which 
bee derive their charters. 

Whether the banks of this state ever intend to re- 
deem their notes is altogether uncertain; though there 
has been occasionally a rumor that they were ready 
to resume, whenever a similar movement was made 
by the banks of Pennsylvania, Virginia and the west, 
But to make resumption in Maryland dependent on 
the course pursued elsewhere, is to postpone it to an 
indefinite period. If the banks of each state were 
permitted to act as they pleased, till those of other 
states chose to comply with their obligations, the con- 
sequence might be, that instead of encouraging each 
other to resume they would enter into a general com- 
bination to prevent it. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the poople 
owe the banks, and the banks owe the people; and 
that if the first will pay the latter will do the came. 
Individuals, and not the people are indebted to the 
banks, and are often accommodated and indulged at 
the es of the whole community. The great 
mass of the people, especially in the country, do not 
apply for bank loans, and could not obtain them if 
they did; but they all have an interest in the value of 
the paper which is daily passing through their hands. 

The reason, generally assigned by the banks for not 
resuming is, that it cannot be done without serious 
injury to the community. Individuals might give the 
same reason for not paying their debts, that is, that 
they could not collect the money which they had 
loaned out, without putting their debtors to inconve- 
nience. ‘This excuse might be urged at all times, 
and if sufficient, would justify a perpetual suspension. 
It has also been urged, as a reason for not resuming, 
that the exchanges are too much in favor of the 
eastern cities. Baltimore notes are at a discount of 
threeor four per cent. in New York, because they 
are not paid in specie. This is not the rate of ex- 
change between the two cities, but a difference of 
value between the paper of their respective banks. 
And it is hardly necessary to add, that the deprecia- 
tiorin the paper of our banks, having been caused 
by their refusal to redeem it, ought not to be urged 
as a reason for their continued suspension. 

It is supposed that the banks of this state find it 
more difficult to redeem their paper, because they 
are not permitted; like those of New York, to issue 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars; and 
thus the failure to comply with their promises is sug- 

ted as a reason for extending their privileges.— 
They would gain by the destruction of the small notes, 
in proportion to the loss of the public; and this is the 
only advantage they could derive from their issue. If 
an inferior currency ‘had not already banished specie 
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_~ Admitting, however, that the privilege of 

small bills might he convenient to the banks, the pro- 
per inquiry is, whether it would be of any advantage 
to the community. The people are already tired of. 
small notes, and that is their principal reason for 
wishing a resumption of specie 
to bring into circulation as mu 
serve for change, and for the small purchases and 
payments which cannot be conveniently made with- 
per and coin of the same denominations 
can never circulate together; and it is:in vain to ex- 
pect any material benefit from a resumption of specie 
payments, while corporations and. individuals are 
permitted to issue and circulate every description of 
To restore the currency of the state to 
its proper condition it is necessary to compel the 
banks to resume, if they will not do it of their own 
accord; to prevent them from issuing, receiving, or 
paying out, any notes of a Jess denomination than 
five dollars; to prohibit other corporations, as well as 
individuals, from issuing paper of any kind for circu- 
lation; and to get rid of the rail road orders, which 
the people are daily receiving in exchange for their 
property and labor. 

These orders are fast reaching the point of depres- 
sion, at which they will cease to be a currency; and 
it has been proposed to raise their value, by throwing 
upon the banks the responsibility of redeeming them. 
It is well to consider, whether the banks have a right 
to adopt the issues of the rail road company, and 
what would be the effect of such an arrangement on 
the general currency of the state. 
rised, by an act of last session, to receive and pay out 
these orders, which they could not previously do 
without violating the laws. 
thorised to adopt them as their own currency, or to 
become answerable for their redemption, or to make 
good the losses which might be sustained by their de- 
If they have a right to use their funds in 
this manner for the purpose of raising the value of 
the railroad orders, they have equal authority to en- 
ter into an arrangement with the city of Philadelphia 
for redeeming the notes of the United States bank. 

But the banks could not assume the payment of the 
rail road orders, if they had a right to do it, without 
injuring their own credit, and increasing the difficulty 
of resuming specie payments. 
or unwilling to redeem their own paper, reduced as 
it is in amount: and if they were to assume _ the pay- 
ment of a million and a half of dollars, in addition to 
their present liabilities, it would be immediately sus- 
pected, that they were in a state of insolvency, and 
their own notes, instead of being at a discount of three 
or four per cent. would probably sink to the level of 
It is contended, that the 
proposed arrangement, if carried into effect, would 
furnish the banks with the means of resuming specie 
payments, and give them the benefit of circulating 
the rail road certificates. 
made equal in value to bank paper, would no longer 
supply the place of five and ten dollar bills; only a 
small portion of them would be required for change, 
and the rest would be returned to the banks. 
ther they were kept in circulation or not, the liabili- 
ties of the banks would be increased in proportion to 
the amount assumed, while their additional means of 
meeting them would consist of unavailable stock. 
the adoption of-the rail road orders would enable the 
banks to resume, it would at the same time prevent 
the people from deriving any benefit from specie 
They want a real resumption, that will 
bring specie into circulation;—not a nominal and de- 
tive one, that will enable the banks to evade their 


of prosecutin 

eee 
n 1839, they adva 
sand dollars on account of the’ | 
cause they were informed, that, without a loan to 
that amount, the commencement of the road, beyond 
Harper’s Ferry, would be postponed; they’have since 
had a large portion of their own paper displaced and 
their profits diminished, by the circulation of the 
rail road orders; and now they are expected to repair 
ciation of those orders has 
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the loss, which the depre 
occasioned to the public. 

The banks are not in a condition to perform any act 
They ought to be compe 
promptly and unconditionally, to redeem their own 
paper, meet their own liabilities, and comply with all 
the conditions of their charters; but-it would seem to 
be unreasonable and unjust to make them answerable 
for the acts of other corporations, or for the redemp- 
tion of any other paper than their own. 

A further modification of the tariff, with a view 
to the protection of particular interests, has been 
made the subject of legislative resolutions in several 
of the states; and has been recently pressed upon 
ublic attention with so much earnestness, that | 
ave been induced to submit a few observations, re- 
robable effect of such a policy upon 
the agricultural states. 

The advocates of this policy complain of the hea- 
vy burdens, imposed by other nations on our flour, 
grain and tobacco; and insist, as a proper measure of 
retaliation, that high duties should be laid upon such 
foreign articles as come in competition with our do- 
It is thus proposed to com- 

ensate the agricultural states, for the restrictions 
imposed on the sale and consumption of their pro- 
duce, by subjecting them to new burdens at home for 
the benefit of other sections of the union. 
hardly be expected that increased duties at home 
will cause a reduction of duties in other countries, 
and it is well to consider the value of our present 
markets, before we incur the risk of making them 
Great Britain, in pursuance of her own po- 
licy, which has been introduced into the country as 
the true American system, restricts the importation 
of breadstuffs with the view of protecting her agri- 
Her restrictions on our exports 
are not greater than ours have frequently been upon 
her manufactures; and we have noreason to com- 
plain, as long as she admits our products on the same 
conditions that are imposed on those of other coun- 
In times of scarcity she admits our flour and 
grain, on the payment of merely nominal duties; and 
it must be recollected that her corn laws do not ex- 
tend to her colonial possessions; which furnish ex- 
tensive markets, not only for our agricultural pro- 
duce but also for our manufactures. ; 
ending the last of September, 1840, the domestic ex- 
rts from the Umted States to Great Britain and 
ier dominions, exceeded sixty-four millions of dol- 
lavs.«;. In that amount the following agricuitural pro- 
ductions are included: 
1,717,019 bushels of wheat, valued at $1,630,371 
1,817,229 barrels of flour 
386,611 bushels of corn 
132,099 barrels of corn meal 
49,193 barrels of rye flour 
Rye, oats, peas, and beans 
74,876 barrels of ship bread 
15,466 kegs 
33,122 hogsheads of tobacco 
495,366,332 pounds of cotton $41,983,922 
24,039 tierces of rice 
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$55,937,232 

The remainder of the sixty-four millions is made 
up of the productions of the forest and sea, and of 
various articles of domestic manufactures, such as 
hats, saddlery, coaches and other carriages, boots and 
shoes and household furniture. 
of iron, and of iron and steel, amounted to nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars; and hence it may De 
seen how materially this branch of domestic indus- 
try depends on. the. admission of foreign iron at 


Great Britain and 


The rail road orders. were issued and received 
without the slightest expectation that the banks would 
ever be required. to redeem them, 
company entered into contracts, in July, 1830, for the 
extension of their work from Harper’s Ferry toCum- 
berland. They had previously consented to receive 
city stock to the amount of three millions of dollars, 
which sum the city of Baltimore had subscribed for 
the construction of that part of the road. Butas the 
stock could not be sold without considerable loss, the 
plan. was devised of making it the basis of a paper |. 
currency; which, it was said, would afford important 
advantages to the publie, as well as,the most undoubt- 
ed security to the holders. . This scheme has enabled 


The rail road 


The manufactures 


low rate of duty. 

While our domestic exporis to 
her dominions exceeded sixty-four millions, our 1m- 
ports fell short of forty millions. 
ports to the rest of the world amounted to 


The domestic ex- 
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the, rail road company to dispose of city. stock, to the | fifty millions, and our imports to sixty-eight millions; 
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and of the amount imported, six millions were ex- 

rted to the British dominions. Our exports and 
imports, of. course, vary from year to year, but the 
statement now given will show, that our trade with 
England is of the utmost importance to the whole 
union; and especially to the agricultural states. _ It 
will show too, that if we give encouragement to fo- 
reign industry, by purchasing British manufactures, 
Great Britain gives encouragement to that immense 
amount of American industry, which 1s employed in 
the production and transportation of the cotton, to- 
bacco, flour, grain, and other articles which she re- 
ceives in return. 

It a be supposed that Great Britain will receive 
an equal amount of American produce, whether we 
increase the duties on her manufactures, or leave 
them at the present rate. To accomplish the pur- 

of the American system, it will be necessary 
to regulate the tariff in such a manner as to exclude, or 
materially diminish, the importation of foreign ma- 
nufactures, and give our own the benefit of the home 
market. Great Britain would then perceive that her 
export trade to this country was of very little value; 
and might be induced to give a preference to other 
nations, and exclude our bread-stuffs from her mar- 
kets. She could not procure an immediate supply of 
tobacco from other countries; but, by means of dis- 
criminating duties, she might encourage the cultiva- 
tion of it in every climate adapted to its growth. 
Admitting, however, that a protective tariff would 
not diminish our exports, or deprive us of our pre- 
sent markets, the question arises whether it would 
not operate as a tax upon American industry, and as 
a discouragement to the various pursuits in which 
the nine-tenths of the people are now engaged, and 
which they think they have a right to follow without 
interruption from the government. It is impossible 
to state, in a message, ali the objections that might 
be fairly urged against the protective system; and my 
object is merely to point out some of its principal 
evils. 

High duties protect only such articles as are not 
produced in sufficient abundance to supply the home 
demand, and which, of course, are not sent to foreign 
markets. Such articles, as not only supply the home 
market, but are sent to other countries for sale, can 
receive no protection from duties and restrictions. 
In Englaud the landed interest is protected by this 
system, because the quantity of grain is not sufficient 
for the wants of the English people. The British 
manufactures receive no encouragement from it, be- 
cause they more than supply the home market, and 
are exported to othercountries. The only protection 
they can receive is from bounties, and from free ad- 
mission of the foreign materials of which they are 
made. 

But those who are engaged in manufactures, com- 
merce and trade, and all who are consumers and not 
producers of bread-stuffs in that country, are subject 
to a heavy expense and consequent diminution of 
their profits, for the purpose of protecting the landed 
interest; and they are compelled to pay an advanced 

rice, not only on the grain produced in England, 
ut on that which is received from other countries. 


_ Inthis country, the amount of agricultural produce 
is much greater than will supply the home demand, 
and the surplus is sent abroad to contend for the mar- 
kets of the world. The productions, whether of the 
land or sea, or of domestic manufactures, or mechani- 
cal labor, which are exported to foreign markets, re- 
quire no protection, and can receive none, from a 
system of duties and restrictions. But all who are 
employed in producing the various articles, which 
how supply the export demand, would lose a part of 
their profits by being compelled to pay higher prices 
for whatever they are obliged to use or consume; 
and their capital and industry would be taxed and 
discouraged for the purpose of ensuring greater pro- 
fits to those who have thought proper to engage in 
other pursuits. 

_ The protective policy diminishes the value of land 
in two ways, first by lessening the profits of cultiva- 
tion, and secondly by diverting capital from agricul- 
tural investments. 

It reduces ihe value of labor, by taxing the means of 
subsistence; and diminishes the amount of goods con- 
sumed, without lessening the amount of money paid 
for them by the consumers. 

It encourages smuggling, increases the number of 
revenue officers, and multiplies crimes and punish- 
ments, 

The protective policy in this country, operates un- 
equally on different interests and on different sections 
of the country; and falls more heavily on the business 
of the country than of the towns. 

It shackles the commerce of the U. States, and ope- 
rates as a bounty on the trade of the neighboring Bri- 
tish provinces. 

It-causes a sudden extension of the manufacturing 
business beyond the existing capital. of the country, 





which cannot be immediately withdrawn from other 
pursuits; and fictitious capital must therefore be sup- 
plied by new banks created for that purpose. New 


‘companies, without skill or experience, and trading 


on borrowed capital, soon begin to_be embarrassed; 
and then it is found that a new tariff is required to 
remedy the defects of the old. The tariff of 1824 
was thus followed by the tariff of 1828; and the ef- 
fect of these measures, upon various interests of the 
country, may be infe from the encouragement 
then given to ship building; a branch of business 
which gives employment and-support to a greater 
number of mechanics, tradesmen and laborers, than 
all the manufacturing companies of the United States. 
Previous to 1824, copper, iron, hemp, sail duck, and 
other materials for ship building, were charged with 
oppressive duties; which were raised by the tariff of 
that year to so enormous a rate, that it seemed to be 
the determination of the government to drive our 
ships from the ocean. According to the statement 
made by Mr. Webster in his speech on the tariff bill, 
the duties on the materials used in the construction 
and equipment of a ship of 359 tons, with copper 
fastening but not with a coppered bottom, amounted 
to fourteen hundred dollars. -This tax of nearly four 
dollars a ton did not afford sufficient encouragement 
to other branches of American industry; and it was 
raised to the proper scale of protection by the tariff 
of 1828. 

It has been seriously contended, that the extensive 
cultivation of cotton in the southern states is the ef- 
fect of the American system; though no explanation 
is givcn, why a duty at home snould create a foreign 
demand for it. The sugar of Louisiana has certainly 
been protected by the tariff, because the quantity 
produced was not sufficient to supply the home de- 
mand. It is doubtful however, whether the sugar 
planters have gained as much by the enhanced 
value of their crops, as they have lost by the higher 
prices which they have been compelled to pay for 
other protected articles. It is hardly necessary to 
show that the duty on cotton is entirely inoperative; 
and that no article, which is cheaper at home than 
elsewhere, and is sent abroad to find better markets, 
can receive the least protection from duties, and re- 
strictions. Cotton might be brought into the United 
States from Texas or Egypt, without affecting the 
interests of the southern states; because it would only 
be making a circuitous voyage to France or England, 
instead of being exported directly to those countries 
from the place of its growth. 

The main principle of the protective policy is, that 
every country ought to produce at home, whatever is 
required. for the use of its inhabitants; and to pro- 
vide a home market for the produce of its ewn in- 
dustry. If this principle were carried into practice, 
all commercial intercourse between nations would 
cease, the great cities of the world wouid be convert- 
ed into ruins; ships would no longer be seen travers- 
ing the ocean; and ignorance and barbarism would 
cover the face of the globe. It may be supposed, 
however, that a policy, which would not admit of 
universal application, might be beneficial to the 
United States, or any other country, whose diversity 
of climate and resources enabled it, with proper en- 
couragement, to furnish all the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. This is the policy which the friends of 
domestic industry so earnestly recommend. If it 
were adopted, and could possibly be carried into 
effect, our exports and imports would cease, our navy 
and shipping would be destroyed; the principal source 
of federal revenue would be cut off; the canals and 
rail roads leading. to the Atlantic. cities would be 
rendered unprofitable and useless: agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures would perish from want of 
support; the southern states would become a desert, 


and our eastern brethren might set out on a new pil-| , 


grimage, and retire into some wilderness where the 
littleness of man had not been striving against the 
providence of God, 


But it may be said that the advocates of a home- 
market and domestic supplies, only wish to apply 
their doctrines to particular branches of our foreign 


trade; and do not intend to destroy it altogether. They 


consider it specially desirable to provide a home mar- 
ket for the immense amount of cotton which is ex- 
ported to other countries; and to employ our own 
citizens in manufacturing such articles as are now 
received in return for it. It would then be found, 


that in getting rid of one difficulty, we would encoun- | 


ter another, for instead of exporting the raw material, 
we should be obliged to depend on foreign markets 
for the sale of it in a new form; and whether our ex- 
ports consisted of manufactures or agricultural pro- 
duce, we should be compelled to receive foreign pro- 
ductions in return; and it might still be said, that we 
were encourageing the industry of other nations, and 
neglecting the interests of our own citizens. 


The present state of our foreign relations points! debasement, by foreign la 


in laying duties and imposts; and that is, to provide 
|a revenue for the defence of the country. ‘The 
| greatest amount of revenue is derived from moderate 
duties, which neither give encouragement to smug- 
gling, nor materially diminish the consumption of 
the articles on which they are. laid, The hope is 
still entertained that the questions in dispute between 
the United States.and Great Britain may be amica- 
bly adjusted; and that there will be no serious inter- 
ruption of the commercial intercourse and iranty 
relations which are of so much importance to bot 
nations. But the grounds of controversy are be- 
coming so numerous and complicated, that it is im- 
possible to tell how soon a different state of things 
may arise; and it is. therefore the wisest course to 
make. preparations for defence, not with the viev of 
bringing on hostilities with..any power, but to meet 
aggression from weuntpnes Aine may.come. — 

Hitherto, we have trusted»too much to the justice 
and moderation of other governments; and even now, 
while dangers appear to be thickening around us, we 
are forming home leagues, not to repel foreign inva- 
sion, but to raise the price of domestic goods:, and 
the congress of the United States, having alread re- 
linquished the proceeds of the public lands which 
might have been applied to purposes of defence, are 
debating whether a bill shall be. brought in for im- 
pairing the revenue from imposts, to enable the pro- 
prietors of iron foundries, salt. works, and manufac- 
turing establishments to make a larger profit on their 
investments. 

Measures of defence against a. naval power are 
perhaps of more importance to Maryland than to any 
other state in the union. A hostile fleet having pos- 
session of the Chesapeake bay, might cut off the 
whole of our trade, destroy our. villages, and lay 
waste a large portion of the state. It would be im- 
possible to guard every part of our shores, and while 
our forces were preparing to defend some particular 
spot, the enemy might land in @ different direction, 
plunder a whole neighborhood, and_ return in safety 
to their ships. The injury would not be confined to 
Maryland, or to the states bordering on the Chesa- 
peake. The inland trade between the northern and 
southern states would be interrupted, the produce of 
a large portion of the country would be deprived of 
its most convenient outlet, the militia of the neigh- 
boring states would be continually called from their 
homes, and the enemy, after drawing the attention 
of the government from other points, might make 
an unexpected attack in some distant quarter of the 
union. This is not merely a supposition of what may 
possibly happen, but a description of what actually 
occurred during the last war. 


These evils, and the disgrace attending them, may 
be avoided by having, in addition to our regular na- 
val force,a sufficient number of steam frigates to 
guard the Chesapeake bay. In case of war, they 
might be stationed in Hampton Roads, where they 
would be ready to meet an enemy at the capes, or 
assist in defending the fortifications at Old Point. 
They might follow a superior fleet, if their own 
force was greater than that of the steam vessels 
which accompanied it, prevent it from landing troops 
or ascending our rivers, and cut off its communica-' 
tion with the sea. But the probability is, thata 
| fleet would not advance far into the bay, or attempt 
| to occupy a permanent position in our waters, while 

we had a strong disposable force to check its opera- 
‘tions and take advantage of any accident or disaster 
‘that might befall it. In calling the attention of the 
‘legislature to this subject, I wish to be understood as 
only claiming for Maryland, that protection and de- 
fence which it is the duty of the general government 
to extend to every state in the union. 


WM. GRASON. 


——————— 


‘LOUISIANA AND THE TARIFF. 














BY A NATIVE OF LOUISIANA. 


THE TARIFF. 

This subject has ever been, and must continue to 
be, one of extreme difficulty. Through the duties 
on imports the national government has chiefly de- 
pended since its creation for the means to carry into 
effect its constitutional powers. ‘The country now 
finds itself unfortunately divided upon this mode of 
raising a revenue,,considered, unti ar as almost 
‘inherent to our form of government. e question 
with our legislators should be—are the le of 
these United States ready for a direct os. with = 
| its expensive and vexatious accompaniments, or no 
If oak fadirest taxes, or in other words, duties on 

foreign merchandise, must be continued to an amount 
| adequate to the wants of the federal government, If 
:so, where is the Sustiee, . re-modefling a , 
| ct the labor o own ‘people a 
| not to prote nine Has tiot "Benjamin 








out the only ebject which ought to be kept in view Franklin said “that it was the du y of ‘government to 





& Pa ~ we rs .“y i 
4 Flt ot mii Relais ee 
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- being gone; whilst, by retaining our working power, 





plated by England and her economists, was the mo- 
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encourage and protect industry in all shapés, in all 

ances, and by all means, and to root out indo- 
lence by every le method.” Yet Franklin, if 
Tam not mistaken, was a disciple of the free trade 
school—so was Adam Smith, if not its very father. 


Let us hear him, 4, hy dee 
_ *Whateve » tends te leben the number of artifi- 


: anufacturers, tends to diminish the home 
market, the best of all markets for the rude produce 
and, and still further to discourage agricul- 


of the 
ture.” | 
This is sound doctrine, and in effect, what would 
become of England, if now, that by the loss of ten 
pie pet erturbation is seen throughout her social 
, She were by a free importation of grain, to 
debase her culture 50 per cent? y, she 
would be transferring the power of feeding her own 
people to the Crimea, to the United States, or any 
in country. = 

The : Fee toti of a people’ depends upon the pro- 
portion of necessaries of life they possess within 
themselves—the larger the proportion, the greater 
the freedom. Complete freedom is where a people 
can live without their neighbor, when that neighbor 
shows himself unfriendly. Our union is free be- 
cause we possess within it every necessary of life, 
and that to preserve such necessaries, we have only 
to guard them against foreign labor, by sustaining at 
the cost of production our agriculture and industry. 

France is said tohave twelve millions of opera- 
tives and laborers. Suppose that, allured by that 
popular word, ‘free trade,” she were to debase her 
agriculture and manufactures so as to compel the 
masters to reduce the wages of theirservants 5 cen- 
times; it would be a reduction of the capital actual- 
ly required for subsistence to the extent of 600,000 
fame per day, which multiplied by three hundred 
working days, would make for the year 180 millions 
of francs. Let any one acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the working class of that country say how 
long such astate ef things could last. The same 
rule applies to England and to every kingdom in 
Europe. Can we then expect from Europe free 
trade in exchange for our free trade? , 

Indeed, if France were placed in this condition, 













be achieved by the debasement of all foreign 





that she had to sacrifice all her Parisian bankers, or 
debase her manual labor 5 centimes, I would say, | 
without hesitation, sacrifice your bankers; because, | 
on the part of the bankers, it would only be a loss of | 
wealth, whilst onthe part of the operatives, it would 
be a loss of subsistence. Society can live without 
wealth, whilst it cannot sustain itself without food; 


the one is a matterof vanity, the other a matter of 


life. 





If the United States were to be reduced to the 
same alternative towards England, and she had to | 
part with her navy, or with her working power by | 
the effect of debasement, a mode of destruction as 
rapid as any other, if not more so, I would say again; 
give up our navy, however proud we may be of it; be- 
cause, without our working power, it would be a use- 
less expense, beyond our means to bear, and because 
we would have nothing worth keeping, our liberty 


we would soon be able to build another navy. _ 
The theory of free trade, by Adam Smith, is a 
complete refutation of his own doctrine before quot- 
ed. In penning the one, he was the economist of 
Great Britain; in penning the other, he was the 
economist of the world. Let usnow hear Eugland, 
through her McCulloch, page 419. 
“Our establishments for spinning, weaving, print- 
ing, bleaching, &c. are infinitely more complete and 
erfect than any that exist elsewhere; the division of 
abor in them is carried to an incomparably greater 
extent; the workmen are trained from infancy to in- 
dustrious habits, and have attained that peculiar 
dexterity and slight of hand in the performance of 
their several tasks, that can only be attained by long 
and unremitted application to the same employment. 
Why, then, having all these advantages on our side, 
should we not keep the start we have gained? Every 
other people that attempt to set up manufactures, 
must obviously labor under the greatest difficulties, 
as compared with us. Their estalishments cannot, 
at first, be sufficiently large to enable the division of 
employments to be carried to any considerable ex- 
tent; at the same time that expertness in manipula- 
tion, and in the details of the various processes, can 
only be attained by slow degrees. It appears, there-| 
fore, reasonable to conclude that such new begin- 
ners, having to withstand the competition of those 
who have already arrived ata very high degree of 
perfection ir the art, must be immediately driven 
out of every market equally accessible to both par- 


ties; and that nothing but the aid derived from restrictive 
regulations and ibilions, will be effectual to prevent 
the total ns and prohibition establishments,” &c. 





Thus it is self-evident that the free trade contem- 


nopoly for her own operatives of ‘the working power, 
for the clothing of the human family; a ae to 


4 
eee, 


com e tof sets > a invariably moving with it 
vom ae or favorable circumstances, and sharing 
all its fluctuations as an indivisible whole. Thus it 


try attempting competition. ‘The plan was gigantic, | is that the British government, as the natural guar- 


and worthy of Great Britain. 

Russia was the first to be seduced by the popular 
and misapplied word ‘‘commercial freedom,” and 
she entered the arena full of hopes. Let her own 
minister of commerce explain the result, after a few 
years’ experiments: “It offers a continual encour- 
agement to the manufactures of other countries, 
and its own manufactories perish in the struggle, 
which they are as yet unable to maintain. It is with 
the most lively feelings of regret, we acknowledge, 
it is our own proper a nee which enables us to 
trace this picture. The evils of which it details, 
have been realised in Russia and Poland, since the 
conclusion of the act of the 7th and 19th December, 
1818. Agriculture without a market, industry with- 
out protection, languish and decline. Specie is ex- 
ported, and the most solid houses are shaken. The 
public prosperity would soon feel the wound inflicted 
on private fortunes, if new regulations did not 
promptly change the actual state of affairs. The 
emperor, however, would not yield to representa- 
tions; he desired to try the new experiment during a 
longer period; but he was particularly and above all 
things desirous that the reproach of leaving his en- 
gagements unfulfilled, should not attach to him; 
moreover, he still flattered himself that less disas- 
trous years might compensate for the looses our trade 
had experienced at the first moment of the crisis; 
and it is only after losses have reached their height, 
that events have proved thatour agriculture and our 
commerce, as well as our manufacturing industry, 
are not only paralysed, but brought to the brink of 
ruin, that his imperial majesty formed the resolu- 
tion,” &c. &e. : 


The remedy applied by the emperor of Russia 
was exactly that pointed out by McCulloch, to wit: 
restrictive regulations and prohibitions, with which the 


dian of the people: 

1. Protect the wages of their operatives and la- 
means in their power. Hence the origin of their 
corn laws, which may serve as their definition of the 
free trade doctrine, as applied to themselves. 

2. Use every exertion to open new markets by in- 
culcating throughout the world their principles of 
free trade, as applied to foreign countries, that their 
operatives by debasement of foreign labor, may mo- 
nopolize such labor, in order to secure their surplus 
production against losses which would otherwise ren- 
der such surplus a dead weight. And so it is, that 
Great Britain not being able to compete with foreign 
agriculture for corn, prohibits foreign corn, that the 
products of her agriculture may be free from debase- 
ment by foreign labor; and thatas nothing but the aid 
derived from restrictive regulations and prohibitions, 
(see McCulloch), will be effectual ‘‘to prevent the 
destruction of foreign manufactures by British ope- 
ratives in all markets equally accessible to both par- 
ties.” The free trade contemplated by her, as be- 
fore said, is the free introduction in all markets of her 
manufactures, whereby her operatives, by their superiority 
in the art, will be able to effect the total destruction of all 
com . 

The British manufacturer, feeling safe at home 
against debasement by foreign labor, protects himself 
against ‘over production and its sequence, debasement; 
by resorting to foreign markets for the disposal of his 
surplus, which surplus is there sold without any re- 
ference to its cost of production, as evidenced by the 
New York vendue sales throughout every year. 

The operation of this surplus is the same as that of 
gold used by the besieger to debase the besieged into 
a surrender, not otherwise obtainable; Jet the surren- 
der take place, and then the gold is made to be re- 





present Russian tariff abounds. And indeed that is | 


turned with compound interest. Our manufactures 


the true meaningof free trade. Home trade, judi-' have not to compete with British manufactures at 
ciously guarded against the debasement by foreign com-, COStof production, but with the surplus of those ma- 
petition, whereby the labor of the operative is protected, | nufactures at debased prices. The free trade advocated 
his wages depending upon the value of his labor. And; by Great Britain, is the gold of the besiegers. 


this is in strict accordance with Adam Smith’s doc-| 
trine, for he says “‘that the home market is the most 
important of all markets; and that whatever tends 


to diminish the number of artificers and manufac- | 


And now !for the proposition that high’prices are 
not a forced consequence of a tariff when judiciously 
laid, but the reverse. 

Examples: Niles’ Register, vol. 44, U. 8S. 


turers, tends to diminish the home market.” | 1793—Iron, duty or protection to 


McCulloch, (page ea estimates the quantity of 
ritain, at 240,000,000 Ibs. 1816—Do. do. reducedto 900 « 


cotton consumed in G. 
which, when manufactured, he values at €34,000,000 
sterling. 
This amount he distributes as follows: 
Raw material, 240,000,000 
Ibs. at 7d. 
Wages of 800,006 weavers, 
spinners, bleachers, &c. 
Wages of 100,000 engi- 
neers, machine makers, 
smiths, joiners, &e. 

Frofits of the manufactur- 
ers, wages of superinten- 
dence, sums to purchase 
coals, &c. 


£7,000,000 
18,000,000 


3,000,000 


6,000,000 
£34,000,000 

From which it is seen that of the above 34,000,000 
pounds sterling of manufactured cottons, the pro- 
ducers of that commodity receive 7.34 
The operatives thereupon, 21.34 
Whilst the masters for the interest on their 

capital, the expenses of superintendence, 

of coals, &c. only receive, 6.54 

The same proportions are applicable to the United 
States, not only for cotton, but also for all other ma- 
nufacturers. Is it not then self-evident, that by far 
the largest interest involved in the tariff question, is 
that of our laborers and operatives, who, for politi- 
cal or other purposes, are used by the designing to 
throw odium upon the masters, the ruin of whom 
would immediately carry ruin to these very labor- 
ers and operatives? 

The protection of home labor by a judicious tariff, 
does not produce high prices, but the very reverse, as 
is fully evidenced by our commercial history. 

A few examples become here necessary, but first 








of all it is well that the modus operandi of the British ' 


manufacturer should be well understood. Home 
trade is the best, so says Adam Smith, and so is the 
truth, equally applicable to the American and British 
manufacturers. ‘To the home market, therefore, the 
manufacturer looks for his profits, and to foreign 
markets for his surplus production. This surplus, be 
the loss what it may, must be foreed into consump- 
tion, for accumulation is death to production—to 
force consumption at home is to debase production in 
its best market—to debase production is to debase 
the labor of the operatives; labor being an essen!.ai 


home operatives, $15 00 per ton. 


1824—Do. do. increased to 18 00 “6 
1832—Do. do. do. to 22 40 6 


1793—Current value per ton in the 

home market, $90 a 95 per ton. 
1816—Do. do. do. 1102120 * 
1824—Do. do. do. 90 oe 
1832—Do. do. do. 80 

From which it is seen, that as home operatives 
have been protected against the debasement of their 
labor, home prices have ruled low; that as that pro- 
tection has been decreased, home prices have ruled 
high. And the reason of this is obvious. 

Our great competitor is England. She enters fo- 
reign markets with her surplus production or labor, 
whilst at home we have to meet her with our full la- 
bor. She fights for conquest, we fight for freedom; 
if she fail, she only suffers in her surplus, her home 
labor remaining untouched by foreign labor. On the 
contrary, if she succeed, our home labor is prostrated 
| or destroyed, and her operatives take the place of 
| our operatives. Then she dictates her terms, and 
_ then the consumers are made to pay the expenses of 
‘the war witha vengeance, and their folly for swal- 
lowing the bait presented by the magic word “free 
trade.” The wihele of this working is simple: sup- 
: we the cost of production of iron to be, both in Eng- 
‘land and the United States, $75 per ton, and the 
| quantity required annually, for our home consump- 
| tion, 150,000 tons, all supplied by our own mines and 
workshops; suppose, also, the duty to be takenoff or 
reduced to a trifle, England, with 10 to 20,000 tons 
| at most, could debase prices $25, which would carry 

ruin to our workshops, and turn adrift our own ope- 
| ratives, whilst opening a large field for her own. 
| What is true regarding iron is equally true when 
applied to any other manufactured article in the U. 
States. Supply and demand must ever be the go- 
verning rule of prices; increase or diminish the sup- 
ply one per cent. and prices may fall or advance 50 
per cent. below or above the cost of production; 
which, the moment the equilibrium is deranged, 
ceases to influence prices, which are then ruled by 
speculation. 
' Niles’ Register, page 7, vol. 42. , 
| 1818—Plain cottons, made of yarn No. 14, weigh- 
ing 1)b. per 3 yards, 28 cts. per yard; 1841—do. do. 
i do. do. do. 105 cts. do. 








borers against debasement from foreign labor, by all . 
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For the last ten years, our southern planters have 
not been paying, for the very same goods, which form 
the great bulk of cotton manufactures, ired by 
the people, more than’ 10; atl cents; and they can- 
not be produced cheaper and of better qnality in Eng- 
Jand, forshe can hardly compete with us in Mexico 
and South America, whose markets we enter upon a 
footing of rere 
So itis with all kinds of iron works. Our engines 
and locomotives not only take the lead in the West 
Indies, but also find favorable markets in Russia, for 
which we now hold large orders. Let the enquiry be 
applied to any other article of American manufacture 
or produce, and the same result will be arrived at. 
Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, in a speech to 

, in 1830, has maintained “that a tax on im- 
ris eventually falls on the producer of the exports, 
and is consequently equivalent to a taxon these ex- 

”? 


co 


This proposition has been adopted by a large por- 
tion of the south as an incontrovertible truth—hence 
the war which has ever since been waged against the 
tariff, to which it has become so popular to attribute 
all the distress of the agricultural interests, yet, con- 
stituted as our government is, a little reflection would 
have shown how much akin is that war to that so 
beautifully told of the ‘limbs against the stomach,” 
and unfortunately for us, we have arrived at that pe- 
riod of our democracy, when we may deduce from | 
our own history, the moral lesson contained in that | 
allegory. ‘Tacitus has said: 

“Pauci prudentia honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis 
discernunt.” 
How applicable these words of the great Latin histo- 
rian to our present would be statesmen! The doc- 
trine of Mr. McDuffie to be true would have requir- |, 
ed a correlative, to wit: That the producers of cot- 
ton, tobacco, &c. &c. should have been the only con- 
sumers of the merchandise received in exchange 
therefor. Is itso? Yet said the Southern Review 
for November, 1831, speaking of the position assum- 
ed by Mr. McDuffie: ‘We have never seen even a 
plausible attempt to answer it.””. Why Mr. Review- 
er? Because it required no answer—the proposition 
was false; it carried with it its own condemnation.— 
It is hardly necessary to say that the cotton planter 
selling $30,000 of cotton and consuming only $3,000 
of foreign commodities, and this is a very large al- 
lowance, pays only duties on $3,000, whilst the other 
consumers of the union pay upon $27,000. This is, 
however, assuming that high prices are a forced con- 
sequence of the tariff, to which I by no means agree. 

Let us now enquire how far duties on foreign im- 
portations influence pricesat home. This is the text 
of most of the violent appeals to the passions of the 
people, by our stump orators, and by many and many 
of our great politicians in congress—indeed we have 
come to that, that it may be said, asin the time of, 
Aristophanes, “do not touch that stump, an orator 
wil] jump out of it” The people are appealed to, to 
put down the infamous duties upon those commodi-: 
ties emphatically called ‘‘necessaries of life’”—those | 
taxes upon the labor of the poor—and the feelings of | 
the ignorant are worked upon, in exactly the same | 
manner as are those of the famished populace of old: 
Europe, by designing politicians. Have we a popu-. 
lace? Is there not food here in abundance for every 
man that will work for it? Are we not a people pos-, 
sessing equal rights—equal privileges? Is there one! 
profession—one public office closed against the son 
of the humblest citizen? Are we not free? How is 
it then that the good people of these United States 
suffer themselves to be lowered down and assimilated | 
to the starving populace of Europe, by their stump 
demagogues and congress speech spinners? 

Unfortunately, when party feelings predominate in | 
a country, principles are soon made to make room 
for men—real patriots are discarded, and the ignor- 
ant becomes the tool of the designing—action, 
through rules deduced from experience, is replaced: 
by agitation and idle theories—-the most palpable! 
truths are denied, and honesty, talent and patriotism | 
are driven out of every public office by calumny and | 
detraction. The demoralization in ike government | 
carries demoralization among the people, until the | 
whole becomes a mass of corruption. 

But to return to the tariff and its influence upon 
prices in our home market—it has already been shown 
that the very same cotton goods for which our cotton 
planters had to pay 28 cents in 1818, have been cur- 











whilst for machinery equally good, and equally pow- 
erful, they have now only to pay from four to four 
thousand five hundred dollars—and all this has been 
brought about by that so much abused and so little 
understood tariff Let any honest cotton planter, 
with Mr. McDuffie’s doctrine before him, take a full 
account of foreign manufactures used by him for his 
negroes and plantation utensils, and my word for it 
he will find the amount under $1,000 even with a 

ng of 100 hands—and supposing the value of these 
fore! goods. to be enhanced 30 per cent. by the 
tariff, he will see that his contribution towards the 
expenses of the federal government is a mere trifle 
—and it is for this that the country must be agitat- 
ed—that the harmony of our union must be jeopard- 
nee that our union itself is threatened to per- 
ish! 

Let us now see the operations of the tariff upon 
necessaries of life, or rather articles agreed to be so 
considered by habit; for I contend that, thanks to that 
monster, the very naming of which drives certain 
demagogues into hysterics, we could now live within 
ourselves, in the middle of abundance, if it became 
necessary so to do; and that is the only rational mean- 


| ing of *freedor :.” 


Niles’ Register, vols. 1, 5 and 44. 
1811—Coffee—duty 5 cts.—Cur. pres. inthe U. 
1813— * &““ a3 6c ‘“c a3 


S. 16c. 
22c. 


290 a 22, “cc ‘6 “ce “cc 6“ 66 I97c. 
999 «4 930, ** — * 6 “cc “c “cc 12:c! 
1831— | « —“ Qt. « «& “  12Dse! 
1832—  “* —* let. " “ EO 
1833— rT eget gp | free. ““ 73 “ 13¢e! 
133 a 41, | ‘6 “ “c 56 llal2se! 


These are not theories but facts! You anti-tariff 
men of all parties, answer this plain question. Did 
the free admission of coffee in the United States en- 
hance its value in Cuba, or diminish the cost of it to 
that good people to whom you devote all the power 
of your lungs? Had you given less freedom to 
your tongues and more time to your hands, you 
would have discoverd that the low prices of cof- 
fee, compared to the current value of sugars in 
1811, had induced the planters of Cuba to give the 
preference to the latter over the former culture; the 
natural consequence was a decrease of production 
and increase of price, which gradually attained the 
enormous rate of 27 cents. per pound. In the mean- 
time, however, coffee having become the golden 
article, {planters returned to it, and its cultivation 
was increased to such an extent, that prices sudden- 
ly gave way as here shown, and have not since re- 
covered, notwithstanding its admission, duty free, in 
the United States—and as to our would be popu- 
lace, they are paying as much for it as in 1830, 
when the government was collecting five cents. per 
pound. 

The excess of production of any commodity what- 
ever over the wants of consumption, carries with it 
a depreciation far beyond that excess. Prices must 
ever be ruled by supply and demand, as exchanges 
by gold and silver, and whenever otherwise, take care 
of the squall, it may soon become a tornado. 


Despair is blind—South Carolina in its agricultural 
distress assailed its best friend, “the tariff’—that 
friend which freed our beloved union from foreign 
dependence—its real enemies were the lands of Ala- 
bama, of Mississippi and Louisiana. This is the 
proper place for a brief account of the workings of 
cotton: 

Niles’ Regrister, vol. 44, Holt’s Liverpool Prices 

Current of lst January, 1841. 
Crops of the United Value of Upland in the 


States. Liverpool market. 

1814 17,816,479 Ibs. 23 a3id. 

1315 82,948,747 18 w254 
1816 $1,747,116 17 @21i 

1817 85,649,328 20a 234 

1818 92,471,178 19!a22 

1819 87,997,045 1250193 

1820 197,860,152 or ab’t 319,655 bls. 11 al33 

1821 124.893,405 1@ ali} 

1822 144 675,095 5ja 8} 

1823 173,723,270 Glu 8} 850103 | 
1824 142,369.663 7a 8} 9 aid; | 
1825 176,449,907 6 a 9} 1630194 
1826 204,535.415 Sia 63 6a 83 
1827 294,310,115 43a 63 63a 73 
1828 210,590,463 5a 63 6a 73 
1829 261,837,186 43a 6{ 53a 7 
1830 298,459,102 or ab’t 746,147 bls. 53a 7 = 63a 73 


New Orleans—Valiey Value of Upland in the 


Crops of the Mississippi Valley and Alabama. 
New Orleans, Circular 1st Qct. 
1840—New Orleans, 962,438 bales. 
Alabama, 446,807 bales. 


1,409,245 bales!!! 


1840—Total crop of the U. S. 1,171,293 bales!!! 
Imports of Great Britain—Holt’s Circular, 1st Janua- 





ry, 1841. 

1820, 458,736 bales. 
1830, 793,605. bales. 
1840, 1,415,341 bales!!! 


A few plain questions here again naturally pre~ 
sent themselves for the anti-tariff gentry. Was there 
no tariff when cotton in 1817, two years after the 
peace, was selling in Liverpool at 233d for uplands? 
Had there been any material change to that tariff, 
when cotton, in 1822, declined to 53a 82 And when 
in 1824, it advanced to 9 a 104, and 1825, to 163 a 
193? and when, in 1826, it receded to 6 a 83, and in 
1827 it fell to 43 a 73? What have you gained by 
the compromise bili—a bill, the very name of which 
ought to put the nation to the blush—a bill which is 
a flagrant violation of the constitution, for it cannot 
be put into operation without destroying the uniform- 
ity of duties? In 1832, cottons were selling in Liv- 
erpool at 53 a8, and 6? a 9d; and in 1840, at 45 a 
8i, and 6 a 9d!! 


South Carolina did not study her interest, whilst 





she was preparing to resist the federal government, 
she ought to have suddenly turned her forces against 
the cotton fields of Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, and destroyed some 5 or 600,000 bales of cot- 
ton, and then Uplands would have immediately ad- 
vanced in Liverpool to 23d, and even more! But to 
the point; the above tables shew: 


That the extraordinary increase in 1826 of our cot- 
ton crops, depressed prices for the 5 years ending in 
1830 to an average of 63. 

That the crops from 1831 to 1836 having presented 
no seth variation, average prices advanced 
to 9d. 

That the large crops of 1837 and 1838 again re- 
duced prices, the average prices for these two years 
having only been 72. 

That the crop of 1839 having been a comparative- 
ly small one, prices again advanced to an average of 
|83, notwithstanding the perturoation caused in Eng- 


|land by a short crop of grain. 

| ‘That with the large crop of 1840, again came de- 
| preciation, average prices having receded to 7d. 

| And all this is easily accounted for without touch- 
|ing the unfortunate tariff: 1815 to 1820 were the 
| golden days of the cotton planter and manufacturer 
'both using their utmost exertions to work their mines, 
| until at length debasement, inherent to over supply, 
| began to show itself. To meet this great destroyer 
.of industry, the manufacturer applied himself most 
diligently and ingeniously to improve his machinery 
and to increase his works so as to invite consumption 
| by lowering prices, quantities making up for diffe- 
rence of profits. In this his success was wonderful, 
|On the other hand, the planter, to meet the depreci- 
ation in the value of his cotton, applied himself to 
increase his crops, that quantity might make up for 
difference in prices—exhausted lands were abandon- 
ed for more fertile soil, and Georgia, Carolina, Vir- 
|ginia and Maryland soon saw their working power 
gradually removing to the virgin forests and rich al- 
-_luvial soil of Mississippi and Alabama, where it was 
soon ascertained that one hand could produce per 
annum 6 and in some places even 10 bales of cotton, 
whilst 2, and at most 3, could hardly be obtained in 
the best fields on the Atlantic shore. This really pro- 
duced a revolution in the culture of cotton. 

The whole crop of cotton in the United States, as 

above shewn, amounted in 1820 to 319,655 bales. 
During the 10 years ending in 1830, 











it increased to 746,147 
And during the 10 years ending in 
1840, it gradually reached 2,171,293 « 


The valley of the Mississippi alane, during the last 
year, producing upwards of 216,000 bales more than 
the whole crop of the United States in 1830, and 
the Mississippi and Alabama together producing 
1,409,345 bales, or 1,089,990 bales more than the 
total crop of the United States in 1820! and 663,098 
bales more than the total crop of the United States 


rent these last ten years at and under 1] cents.| of the Mississippi. Liverpool market. 1830!!! 

Coarse woollens have been declining in the same pro-| 1831 428,876 bales, 5 a 7} 63a 8d.| Unfortunately for both manufacturer and planter 
portion. Had it not been for the fostering action of | 1832 349,795 5a 8 63a 9 consumption could not keep pace with such gigantic 
the tariff, our cotton Planters would have had to pay | 1833 411 104 63a 9 9al4 strides, and both had gradually to submit to the in- 
for the enzines they use for ginning their cotton 50| 1834 461,647 PE yt opalas flexible rule of supply and demand, and to all the 
per cent. more than they now pay for the very same 1835 529,734 4 > ae vicissitudes consequent to their deranged equilibrium. 
article to our own manufacturers. It must be yet in oo. aaevece Ra i. How is it that a case so plain, so palpable, should 
the recollectio f 1837 601,346 42a 7 75al3 ; ‘ i ss pa : 

ection of our sugar planters, that the first! 4999 739945 5 a9t 6ia19 have escaped sagacious Carolina. 

engines and mills used by them were imported from | }ga9 580 298 53a 9 8 all Whatever may have been the iniquities of the ta- 
England, and that their cost was 9 to $10,000—' 1840 950,078 tia 8} 6a9 riff, the depreciation in the value of cotton cannot be 
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placed at its door—that depreciation has been the} That an ‘over ’ iva ce 1766, 1777, 1780, 1782, 1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 1824 
natural Cone gad excessive production—the| 1838, comp'dren Ay, of 415,081. 1829, 1832, 1833, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839; and that 
same cause would have produced exactly the same} Produced a decline of aw 12 2; | during 1837 and 1838, it: was necessary to employ 
effect in any other exchangeable commodity,-in gold That a short supply in -|men to shove the dead bodies into the rapid part of 
itself; as-before said, whilst 1 per cent. Jess than the} 1839, com’d to , of 599,517 the Gai _ the polluted Jand was covered with car- 
quantity of commodities required for the consump- Produced an advance of 11 H casses; the average destruction was 10,000 per month; 
tion of the-world, may produce an advance of 20,|That a short supply in it is doubtful if terminated at the present moment.” 


30, and even'50 per cent. on the cost of prod 


uction; 


















1 per cent. more may a debasement in ex- 
actly the same.ratio. On the stability of the value 
of febor bor, the stability and well-being of 


re can be no stability of the value of 
t stability in the value of production, of 
ris a vital component. It is, therefore, 
vith government to protect labor 

mst all excess that may produce 


factures, freed from effective 
ax oO into our markets, so as to bring 
our Own manufacturers to throw their hands upon 
griculture, which mits turn, would feel the morbid 

nce of debasement, the only effect would be to 
Canter tne Se yere wo rer from our: workshops to 
those of Europe, in lieu. of the increased consump- 
tion, whereby the Carolina planter expected an ad- 
vance in his cotton of 50a100 per cent. The value 
of production.can only advance in the ratio of con- 
a ek eu urely the mening in the hands of 
En of the working power of America, would 
not have added asingle consumer to the general con- 
= is A but it would have produced this effect: 
England would. have acquired a monopoly; cotton 
would have continued to. be debased or to advance in 
the ratio of excess or short production, compared to 
consumption, and the great monopolist would have 
made us pay for the $50,000,000 of cotton manufac- 
tures we now produce for our annual consumption, 
20, 30, and even 50 per cent. more than we now pay 
to our own people. And, suppose, for argumeat 
sake, that Carolina could be benefitted $1,000,000 
by this transfer of power; well, England might pay 
her such a bonus, whilst she would be, thereby, se- 
curing to herself an annual profit, which, at pleasure, 
she might increase to 10, 15, and even $25,000,000. 
But what would be just towards the Carolina planter, 
would be equally so towards every other cultivator, 
and thus gradually the debasement in our manu- 
factures of all sorts would throw us at the mercy 
of Europe for the. $350,000,000 of merchandise we 
now manufacture for our own annual consumption. 
And to pay for this enormous sum, what would we 
have? Our cotton! We have it now, and Europe 
can no more.do without it than without the coals of 
its mines. Tobacco! We are almost the exclusive 
suppliers of that article. Flour! England will not re- 
ceive it, notwithstanding her free trade doctrines, and 
for a very good reason: it would debase her agricul- 
ture, and make her dependent on others for food; 
which is slavery in ‘its worst condition. 

pt 9 This article furnishes another striking 
proof of the effects of supply and demand; and to it the 
attention of our representatives in congress should be 
specially called. © 

“‘Report to the house of commons, 5th May, 1841. 
Importations for home consumption: . 







1840, com’d to 1839, of 724,764 

Produced an advance of 7 abi 
Or 100 per cent. on the average prices of Tit 

And during the whole of the above period, the 
British tariff remained untouched for sugars, save the 
admission, in 1836, of Bengals for home consun 
tion. What have you to say to this, anti-tariff a 
vocates? 

In 1833 the people of England received for their 
own consumption, from their own _ possessions, 
4,184,964 cwts. of sugars, for which they paid 
£6,850,566. 

In 1840, the emancipation of the West Indies re- 
duced the annual supply of Great Britain 954,286 
cwts. and the people had to pay for 3,210,678 cwts. 
about £9,385,115 st’g. 

Was this the effect of the tariff, or of supplies and 
demand? But, may say the advocates of free trade— 
let England admit foreign sugars, and that commodity 
will be as cheap as ever. But she will do no such 
thing, because— 

1. She would thereby complete the ruin of her 
West India proprietors. 

2. She would be thwarting her own prospects in 
the east. 

And even if she were to admit foreign sugars for 
home consumption, it would be under a heavier tariff 
than ever adopted in the United States and the effect 
of such a measure would be to advance the price of 
sugars by their being made scarcer in other parts. 
The free trade advocated by her, she has always taken 
and will ever take-very good care not to put in prac- 
tice. She is too patriotic to act otherwise. This 
doctrine she has launched forth to the world, that she 
might, by debasement of foreign labor o'tain the 
monopoly of the manufacturing power, (see McCul- 
loch, page 419) and her emancipation of the West 
India slaves has had no other ebject than the destruc- 
tion of the cotton power of the United States, that 
through her East India possessions she may obtain 
the monopoly of that important commodity. Do you 
doubt this? Read sir Robert Peel’s speech at Tam- 
worth: ‘‘Our possessions,” (says the baronet), ‘‘in the 
East Indies, offer the means of acquiring a supply of 
sugar to an almost indefinite extent.. In this case 
we need not run the risk of forfeiting the character 
we have already acquired at such an immense sacri- 
fice, by the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, 
for we have a shy of an increased supply of su- 
gar from the West Indies, [doubtful] and a new sup- 
py from the East Indies, produced by free labor. 

hese considerations lead me to the conclusion that 
it is not necessary to open the markets of England to 
sugar, the produce of slave labor.” 


What will be the action of the British government 
the moment they can obtain even a reasonable supply 
of cotton from their East India freemen? Why the 
British markets will be as effectually closed against 
American cottons, the produce of slave labor, as they 
are at present against foreign sugars, the produce of 
slave labor! 

And you, abolitionists, do you wish to know who 
are those freemen of the east? Open McCulloch’s Dic- 
tionary, which in the imperial house of commons, is 
considered as high authority, and there you will find 
the following lines under the head of “East India 
company:”’ 

The claims of the company are founded on mono- 
poly of trade; it being necessary to maintain forts, 
factories, &c., under the Mahomedan government, 
the great produce of the soil was divided into equal 
shares between the ryots or cultivators, and the go- 
vernment. We regret we are not able to say that 
the British government has made any material deduc- 
tions from this enormous assessment. Theculivators 
throughout Hisdostan are wretched—their only object 
is subsistence—if they succeed in this they are satis- 
fied. Indeed, Mr. Colebrook tells us that the condi- 
tion of ryots is inferior to that of a hired laborer, who 
derives the miserable pittance of 2 annas, or about 3 

nee a day, wages. The company carries a sword 
in one hand and a ledger in the other. In India, a 
commercial resident, with a large establishment of 
servants under him, some of them intended for coer- 
cive purposes, is stationed in all considerable towns, 
and it has been stated, and by no less authority than 
the marquis of Wellesley, that the intimation of a 
wish from the company’s resident, is always received 
as a command by the native producers and manufac- 
turers.” 





West Indies. | Mauritius. Bengal. Total. 
ewl. ‘cwt. ewt. cwt. 
1833—3,655,612 529,352 4,184,974 
1834—3,344,244 555,860 4,400,104 
1835—3,523,948 558,237 4,082,185 
1836—3,600,517 497,303 155,229 4,250,049 
1837—3,305,238 537,961 296,679 4,139,878 
1838—3,521,434 604,671 428,854 4,554,959 
1839-—2,823,931 612,586 518,925 3,955,442 
1840—2,202,833 545,009 482,836 3,230,678 
: ea : Ave'rge prices 
Increase. Decrease. of W. India su- 
gars in Sept. 
cwt. cwt. gare nee 
1833 . . 103d. 
1834 215,140 29 10; 
1835 317,919 a. 2 
1736 167,864 35253 
1837 100,171 44 4} 
1838 415,081 _. @ 
1839 599,517 ee 
1840 724,764 58 2 
“ Which shows an over sup- 
ply in 1834, compared 
to 1833, of © thts 215,140 cwts. 
Produced a decline of 3s. id. 
That a short supply in 
1835, compared to 1834, of 317,810 
.- Produced an advance of 7 ly 
‘That an over supply in 
1836, compared to , of 167,864 
‘ Produced a ee of 1 8} 
at a short sup in 
yest, comp’d to 1836, of 100,171 | 
Produced an advance of 5 103. © 


Now turn over to Mr. O’Connell’s speech in the 


house of commons, of the 13th February last, and 


Thus it is evident that the trade in India is a mono- 
tg its free cultivators have to give one-half 
of their yearly income to the government, to build 
forts. to | ‘them in awe; and that the other half 
remains at the mercy of the ledger and sword mer- 
chants, whe the income of the poor cultivator is 
reduced to hardly 3 pence per day, about 6 cents, and 
famine is almost his constant visiter. © 

And it was to carry out these er philantropic 
views of Great Britain, that the would be philantro- 
pists of the United States were appealed to, and that 
the doctrines of free trade and abolition were placed 
in their hands for circulation! That American citi- 
zens have been found te remove to the East Indies, 
in order to teach to the free operatives of that coun- 
try the culture of cotton, and the art of separating the 
seed from the staple. Whata strange association! 
John Bull to employ the American cotton planter to 
destroy the American manufactures; and to employ 
the American abolitionists to destroy American cot- 
tons, and the whole of the diabolical plan to be in 
successful operation! What has become of the 
American feeling which in former days carried the 
American farmer to the heights of Bunker Hill? Are 
we already arrived at the close of that glorious be- 
ginning? 

Another example, and one of great interest to 
Louisiana, to prove that supply and demand rule 
prices, and I have done. 

Average prices of Cuba Muscovado sugars during 
a period of 10 years.— ( Havana Prices Current). 
1830— 6 a 8 reals per arroba—3 a4 cents per lb. 

“ec 


1831— 5 a 6 * Ziad ** as 
1832— 6a 74 * " 23a32 * ss 
1833— 43a 6 * 6c 2243 ““c “ec 
1834— 53a 74 “ s 2ja3z “ 
1835— 8a 9i * ‘ 4 a4; * sig 
1836—12:al4 ‘“ * Ghai!!! * 4g 
1837—- 5a 8 6 2,a4 * " 
1838— 7 a 84 “ “< Bya4y et 
1839— 63a 8 * te 2304 * 7 


Importations of foreign sugars in the U. States dur- 
ing a period of 10 years.—/( Official reports to congress). 


i" ee $4,636,342 
ME: Shin Bet HY eas ek 
MR ic hogy? RU GL oth ak 2,933,688 
oO Rm Le 
MT Coie Sek Sg). hat tay 5,538,425 
BOS Sci seiniig | 4 incest Watstetes eae <n 
a Taira detainee’ ‘ineattigh 12,514,718!!! 
MTA 
IRE Rae SSSR Sosa 7,586,825 
1839. 6,970,240 


Me Culloch estimates the total product of sugar annually 
to be 508,000 tons, say 1,143,000,000 lbs. The average 
product of Louisiana is about 70,000 hhds. or 70,000, 
lbs. or a fraction under 6 1-5th of the whole product. Yet 
trifling as this appears to be, an early winter at the close 
of 1835 having reduced the crop of Louisiana to 25,000 
hhds. prices for 1836 immediately advanced from 5 to 6 
cents, the usual price in New Orleans, to 11 cents, and in 
Cuba, where the crop had been a large one, from 4 and 43 
cents, to 64 and 7 cents!! and the importations of foreign 
sugars into the United States that year amounled to 
$12,514,718/!! say $5,708,093 more than any previous 
year, for which the people had to pay specie, for the extra 
import from the West Indies could not have created there 
an extra demand for our provisions, and provisions are very 
nearly the only articles takenin exchange for the coffee and 
sugar we import. The season from 1836 to 1837 was 
favorable to Louisiana; an average crop was produced, 
and again prices receded to 5 a 6 cents in New Orleans, 
and in Cuba to 34 a 4 cents, and our imports from foreign 
countries fell short of the previous year $5,311,512, the 
difference being supplied by our own labor. } j 

Again, I repeat, what do you say to all this, anti- 
tariff advocates? It has been shown in a previous 
paper, that per statement in the house of commons, 
a short supply of 954,286 cwts. compared to the or- 
dinary supply of 4,184,964 cwts. required for the 
consumption of Great Britain, advanced prices near- 
ly 100 per cent. and it is now seen that a short sup- 
ply of about 45,000 hhds. compared to the ordinary 
crops of Louisiana, advanced prices in Havana about 
60 per cent. and in the United States for Louisiana 
sugars about 100 per cent.!! and that to supply this 
deficiency the people of the United States had to ex- 
port L meee of specie to pay for the sugars re- 

uired. ‘ 
> These are not idle theories but facts for the medi- 
tation of legislators! 

The planters of Louisiana under the faith of the 
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protection granted to home labor in 1816, and rely- 
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ing upon a continuation of the same rate of duties, 
so long as it was necessary to raise a revenue through 
imports from foreign countries, egg invested 
large amounts in culture of the mee cane—in 
1828 the number of estates then numbering 308— 
was increased to 698, which required a further out- 

of $16,000,000, making a total outlay of upwards 
i 450,000,000. In 1832, the quantity of foreign 
gugars required for our home consumption, was re- 
duced to a little less than $3,000,000—a few years 
more and, Louisiana could have been able to supply 
the union with the whole quantity required for home 
consumption; but England, ever jealous of our pros- 
perity, was at work, and the compromise bill eame 
upon the poor sugar planter as a clap of thunder. 
And what has been the effect? One hundred and 
fifty-six sugar estates have already been turned into 
rice and cotton fields, and the country is now paying 
nearly $4,000,000 more for foreign sugars per an- 
num. Letthe work of destruction contemplated by 
those who considered our glorious union a ected f 
condition, compared to the attainment of their end, 
be carried into full effeet, and the consumers of su- 
gars, and the cotton and rice planters will be made to 
suffer with a vengeance for the madness of our theo- 
rists. The moment we become dependent upon the 
West Indies for our sugars, we shall have to submit 
tothe old prices of 11 and 12 cents, and to export 
12 to $15,000,000, if not more, to pay for the same; 
and who can predict the decline in the price of cotton 
and rice, by the transfer from the culture of the su- 
gar cane to that of these two articles of 40,000 
hands now employed in the sugar business? There 
is, however, no accounting for the folly of men. A 
representative of Louisiana in congress was seen 
during the last session to vote for the free admission 
of foreign sugars—and that at the very moment when 
in the chamber of deputies in Spain, a proposal was pend- 
ing for the closing of the Cuba and Porto Rico ports 
against the admission of our flour, which now pays a 
duty in those islands of more than cent. per cent over its 
cost of production, say $11 50 per barrel. 

It has often been asserted that the culture of the 
cane was not congenial to Louisiana; this is alto- 
gether anerror. Our crops are fully as regular as 
in any partof the West Indians. If we have to 
contend against early winters, the droughts so com- 
mon in those islands are equally fatal to thee cane. 
On an average, the Cuba planter produces 6 hhds. 
of sugar to each working hand. There is nota 
well managed plantation in Louisiana, that does not 
yield on an average, an equal number of hhds. to 
each hand. The great advantage of the Cuba over 
the Louisiana planter, is not, as generally believed, 
in the climate, but in the difference of value of his 
hands and of expenses to support them. In Louisia- 
na, a good field hand is worth $1,000, and is provid- 
ed with two meals of beef or pork per day through- 
out the year, besides corn, whiskey, tobacco, and 
two suits of clothes per annum, the cost of all which 
is about $75 on a well regulated plantation. In Cu- 
ba a good field hand only costs $400—requires little 
or no clothing, aud lives chiefly on roots and bana- 
nas, Which are of a spontaneous growth. And this 
is the reason why sugar cannot be produced in Loui- 
siana below 5 cents. whilst 4 cents is said to be 
about the cost of production in Cuba. Indeed, it 
cannot be denied that the reduction in the duty on 
foreign sugars has been a bounty to slave traders. 
Let the slave trade be effectually put down, and then 
Louisiana sugars will require little or no protection, 
but until then it is needed, and whether considered 
ina national point of view, or as a matter of sheer 
justice to Louisiana, it cannot be refused without 
gross injustice. 


It appears to me, thatif party feelings could be 
made to yield to patriotism—if representatives could 
open their eyes to all the evils grown out of our 
feuds—to the shattered condition of our constitution 
~-to the disgrace attached to the American name 
throughout the world—if they covld see how high 
we once stood among the nations of the earth, how 
low we now stand!—if, in fine, in presence of cala- 
mities so great, they could be made to reflect that a 
trust has been placed in their hands, awful, if be- 
trayed—partaking almost of divinity, if faithfully 
and nobly fulfilled: a nation’s welfare! 

They would soon arrive at the conviction: 

Ist. That to the benign influence of the tariff we 
owe our emancipation from foreign dependence, 
which is freedom. 

2d. That as a revenue is to be raised to carry on 
our government, the general welfare of the union 
requires. that such revenue should be so arranged as 
to afford encouragement to our snanufactures and 
agriculture, that our labor may not be debased by 
foreign labor. 

3. That by protecting our sugars against debase- 
ment. by foreign sugars, we not only protect that 
branch of industry, but also cotton, rice, and all 


other agricultural products that can be raised in the 
southern states; by the simple reason, that should 
the want of effectual protection compel our sugar 
planters to abandon the culture of the cane, the 
40,000 hands now employed by them would carry 
depreciation in cotton, rice or any other agricultural 
product, by excess of production, whilst the union 
would be placing itself again in the dependence of 
foreign countries for a necessary of life already re- 
quiring 13 to $14,000,000 per annum. That effec- 
tual protection onthe contrary, so that 5 per cent. 
might be reasonably depended upon for sugars, 
would soon enable the planters of Louisiana to in- 
crease. the culture of the cane to the full aunual de- 
mand of the country, say about 250,000,000 of 

unds, which would require 60,000 hands more, at 
east, who being supplied by the producers of cot- 
ton or any other preduct, would reduce the excess 
of production in the latter articles,and advance 
their value accordingly. 

4th. That in fine there is not a branch of industry 
in our country which is not directly or indirectly 
benefitted by a tariff judiciously laid, and by far the 
greatest proportion of such benefit is derived by our 
own operatives and laborers. 

Conclusion:—A few queries having been put to the 
author of this paper on the workings of the tariff and 
other points connected with it, he takes this oppor- 
tunity of giving them publicity, together with his an- 
swers, which come as a conclusion of the subject he 
has attempted to treat: 

Query 1. ‘‘What are the advantages of cash du- 
ties??? 

In a moral and constitutional point of view, they 
are incalculable: there is not an article of traffic 
which cannot be brought to a fixed rule, as to quali- 
ty, capacity or value, ascertainable on every point, 
so as to work with uniformity. Duties being made 
specific, fraud on the part of the importers is effec- 
tually checked, and uniformity in the law can be 
secured. Duties ad val. on the oath of importers 
are ununiform in their operation, and open sucha 
door to fraud, that | venture to say more perjuries 
are committed in one day, in our customs, than 
in all our courts of justice, throughout the union 
in one year. It must be a well known fact to the 
treasury that the very same goods are entered in dif- 
ferent ports at different prices. It was a common 
practice in Manchester, some years ago, to invoice 
ad val. goods at 3 of their value for some of our cus- 
toms; an addition of 50 per cent. indicated the real 
cost to the importer. New York is much more in- 
debted to the ad: val. duty and the local partiality of 
its revenue officers for its heavy import trade, than 
to its geographical position. 

Query 2. “What are the advantages of cash duties?” 

Cash duties will most effectually check over trad- 
ing, by putting a stop to excessive importations, 
made, not with a view to a legitimate profit, but for 
the purpose of getting rid of surplus production, 
which being sold without reference to its cost, works 
the debasement of our own labor, or of raising a ca- 
pital out of the credit granted on the duties; a system 
fraught with danger, and which must ever keep any 
commercial community following it, in a feverish 
condition—to this cause, mainly, may be attributed 
the fluctuations in our exchanges. 

Query 3. ‘What duty should be laid on foreign 
sugars?”’ 

3 Cents on Muscovadoes, and others in proportion. 
And this cannot be considered unreasonable when it 
is observed that by the compromise bill a duty of 25 
cts. on a valuation of 35 cents per square yard is now 
charged on all cotton goods, thus excluding most com- 
pletely from our markets all low goods, which form 
the 3 of our cotton manufactures—for instance, sheet- 
ings of the value of 5d in Manchester, per sq’re yard, 
are equal to the same goods manufactured in Lowell 
for 10 and 11 cents—on such goods the duty is 8? 
cents! Our flour, in Havana, as before said, pays a 
duty of $11 50 per bbl. 

Remarks. 
delivery of the goods. Should the cash system be 
adopted—the warehousing system should be at the 


same time established, and three years be granted to 
the importers to dispose of their goods—the trade of | 
the country would soon conform itself to this regula- 


tion, as in Havana, England, France and other places, 


and then duties would be paid by the consumers of | 
the goods as wanted, which would greatly tend to a 
return to legitimate business. And as to the revenue, 
the falling off could only be temporary and of a short | 





By cash duties is meant, duties on the | : 
y "| books did not show the imports, and could not. 


'which came 


| 


| of the whole. 


apagelling the tariff, the following inquiries should be 
made: 

Ist. What are articles of luxury? 

2d. What are the articles competing with our 
home manufactures and agricu fire 

3d. What are the rates of duty required to insure 
a remunerating price to the manufacturer and agri- 
culturer, guarding the consumer at the same time 
against artificial prices? 

A tariff based upon such principles, it is believed, 
would soon restore harmony and confidence to the 
nation. necro gies 

New Orleans, 1st December, 1841. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 








SENATE. 

January 6. Petitions, against a repeal: of, or in 
relation to the bankrupt law, were presented by 
Messrs. Henderson, Porter, Berrien and F 

Mr. White presented resolutions of the legislature 
of Indiana, asking an appropriation for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road. 

Mr. Phelps presented resolutions of the state of 
Vermont, instructing their senators to endeavor to 
procure such amendment of the constitution as will 
restrict the eligibility of the president to one term. 

Also, that the voting for electors of president and 
vice president may take place the same day. 

Also, one which Mr. P. said was of more practical 
importance to the people of the state of Vermont 
than any other, to wit, on the subject of: the tariff, 
(see Register p. 182, the two first of which were), 

Resolved, That labor, both mental and. corporeal, is 
not only the most honorable means, but the only true 
source of wealth. 

Resolved, ‘That it is the duty of our government at all 
times to protect and encourage the industry of our citi- 
zens, by making and enforcing such a tariff of protective 
duties as will secure our home markets from the desper- 
ate and disastrous floodings of foreign competition. 

Mr. P. moved that the resolutions be printed, and 
referred to the committee on manufactures. 

Mr. Calhoun said he had no objection to the refe- 
rence or reading of the resolutions which had been 
presented by the senator from Vermont, The first 
resolution affirmed a great truth, and the second was 
not a truth. It was indeed in direct contradiction of 
the sentiment in regard to labor. He hoped the com- 
mittee on manufactures, to which the resolutions 
were referred, would make one inquiry, and that was, 
whether one branch of business was to be. protected 
at the expense of another. This was putting down 
one branch of industry at the expense of another, 
and he wished to know if this was to be the action 
of the government. Nothing could be more unjust. 


Mr. Phelps said it was no part of his object, in’ pre- 
senting the resolutions, to. produce a debate in limine 
upon them. Such discussions never resulted in any 
sound or practical good. It was enough for his pur- 
pose to discuss the propositions contained in the re- 
solutions at the proper time. He trusted the com- 
mittee on manufactures would give the resolutions 
due consideration, and that they would be enabled to 
report favorably upon them. en they did this, he 
should feel ready, and even bound, to defend the 
principles contained in the resolutions which he had 
submitted. 


Mr. Calhoun said he was not disposed to debate the 
subject at this time. All he wished was this: that 
the committee on manufactures would reconcile the 
first of the principles laid down in the resolutions 
with tne second. He denied that there was any har- 
mony in them. While I am up, (said Mr. C.) let me 
say, with great deference to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, that I have a document in my pocket which 
proves that Vermont pays less than one per cent. in 
duties where other states pay twenty, thus showing 
the inequality of the present system of duties. 


Mr. Phelps, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, said that the 


The 
goods coming into Vermont were imported through 


| Boston and New York, and very few of them by 


| 
; 


wa 
of Lake Champlain. The amount of goods, bleed, 
rom Lake Champlain was but a trifle 
If the gentleman could ascertain how 
many goods were imported by way of the states, he 


‘could arrive at some data as to the duties paid, and 


not otherwise. 
Mr. Clay, on leave, introduced a bill to amend an 


duration, when it would assume a regularity hereto- act, entitled ‘‘an act to amend the several acts relat- 
fore unknown—and all goods brought to the public ing to copyrights.” 


stores, and examined as delivered, a stop would be | 


The following bills were then severally considered 


effectually put to frauds which have of late years de-' in committee of the whole, and ordered to be engross- 


prived the government of sums that would be more ed: 
than sufficient to cover the whole of its present debt. 


| A bill to provide for the payment to the state of 


The people should be protected against their own Lousiana of the balance due said state for expendi- 





folly by taxation on all articles of luxury, and in re- turés incurred in raising, equipping ahd paying off a 
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regiment of volunteer militia, mustered into the ser- 








vice of the United States, and employed in the Florida 
way. in fhe year LE. Sige: 

Recs! for the relief of certain companies of Mis- 
souri volunteers, commanded by captains Stevenson 
Pollard, Sconce, Atchisonand Crawford. = 

The unfinished business having been called for, viz: 






the jroposed 1 board of exc ae 

: Mr. Voodbury arose and addresse¢ the senate in 
CpppEE to the si eme. He was, however, in favor 
of referring the bill to a select committee. 






hen the senate adjourn, 


January 10. ©The president of the senate laid be- 
fore-the body communications from several depart- 
ments, some of which were in compliance with re- 
solutions adopted during the last week. 

The communications were merely laid on the ta- 
ble and motions made to print. 

The president also read a letter from the hon. Mr. 
Dixon, of Rhode Island, stating that his health was 
such as’ to preclude his attention to the business of 
chairman of the committee on revolutionary claims, 
and asking to be excused therefrom. 

Memorials and petitions for and against the bank- 
rupt law were presented by various senators. 

r. Buchanan nted a memorial from the 
chamber of commerce of Philadelphia asking an 
appropriation to. be made for the purchase of the U. 
States bank at Philadelphia for a custom house. Mr. 
B. said it was represented to him that the building 
could be got, it was thought, for one-third less than 
its original cost. Mr. B. expressed a wish that the 
appropriation might be made as the building was the 
most chaste and elegant building in the U. States. 

Mr. Morehead presented a memorial from 400 to 
500 citizens of Louisville, asking that the bankrupt 
law might be repealed. Also, one from the citizens 
of New York, remonstrating against its repeal or 
postponement. 

Mr. Walker presented several memorials against 
amendment or repeal. 

Mr. W. said that on this subject his state had not 
been silent. They had instructed their senators to 


vote for a bankrupt law, and those resolutions re- | 


main unrepealed. He regarded instructions for the 
bill equivalent to a vote against a repeal of the bill. 
He should, therefore, vote against a repeal. But, 
while he should do this, he should yote for amend- 
ments. One amendment he regarded as especiall 

necessary, and that was to include banks. 


the exchanges than any thing else, and its incorpo- ' 


ration in the bill would do more to regulate the cur- 
reney than anything. The banks for four years had 
whipped the state legislatures. Now let us see if) 
they can whip the congress of the United States. ' 
He trusted that congress would maintain its dignity, ' 
and vote foran amendment. He hoped this would 
be done also in the form of a supplementary bill. 
Mr. W. said also that he had been greatly surprised 
to see banks petitioning here fora repeal of the ' 
bankrupt law. Instead of being repealed, it should | 
be enforced, if for no other reason, to do justice to 
the people in their conflict with the banks, The 
conflict now was between the people and the banks. 
Without further remark the memorial was referred. | 
Mr. Clay presented a petition from pilots on the | 
western waters, asking that no pilots may be employ-~ | 
ed save those regularly admitted as such; thata' 
great portion of the loss of prepay on these waters | 
was from the employment of unskilful and incompe- | 
tent pilots. 
Mr. Graham, on leave, introduced a bill to erect a | 
monument to the memory of brigadier generals 
Nash and Davidson, of North Carolina. 


Mr. Calhoun submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to furnish to the senate a copy of the officers 
and crewof the brig Creole on her late passage from 
Richmond to New Orleans, should any such have been 
received, or any authenticated account which may have 
been received of the murderof a passenger on bvuard 
and the wounding of the captain and mate by the slaves 
on board, and of the occurrences which afterwards 
took place, particularly «fier the vessel was taken into 
Nassau, New Providence; and alsv,to inform the se- 
nate, if in his opinion it could be done consistently with 
the public interests, what step has been taken by the 
executive in reference to the transaction, having for its 
object the punishment of the guilty, the redress of the 
wrong —. to our citizens, and the insult offered to the 
American flag, 

The biils pe to be engrossed, as mentioned 
in Thursday’s proceedings, were severally reada 
third time and passed. 

The unfinished business, viz, the bill proposing an 
exchequer board, being called for as the special or- 
der of the day, 
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The ef-' .,; : 
fect of this amendment would do more to regulate ship of state was in danger. 


;we do? For one, he should not denounce a plan 


Mr. Evans arose and addressed the senate. He 


hi 

ould not be expected, he *thought that the best 
should be done that was pes the circumstan-. 
can etee ot. bene pea 
chequer scheme, he thought had been magnified. ‘Ac- 
tion was necessary and called for by the country. 
He thought that its uniting the purse and sword was 
more theoretical than practical. Every scheme that 
could be adopted would be liable to abuse and that 
therefore was no sufficient ohjection to the present | 
one. He addressed himself in reply to many of 
Mr. Woodbury’s positions. 

The receipts coming into the treasury for some 
years tocome, Mr. E. thought, could not be estimat- 
ed at more than $18,000,000; and was there, he ask- 
ed, any reason to suppose that we should be able to 
make an importation of $120,000,000—the amount 
which, after June next, under the compromise law, 
would be required to place this amount in the trea- 
sury. Even such an importation would not be safe 
for the business of the country, for the reason that 
our exports and imports should be made to corres- 
pond as nearly as possible. Our everage exporta- 
tion for some years past was about $103,500,000. 
We could import about $120,000,000 without a drain 
of specie, because American shipping was employed 
in foreign commerce to the amount of about twenty- 
eight millions, and this returned to the country in 
the shape of foreign importations. Our exports, 
Mr. E. thought, were likely to fall short for the com- 
ing year. The stock of cotton was large last year, 
and the quantity on hand was large. The decline of 
one penny a gases would be $12,000,000, and this 
would affect the revenue very considerably. 

If then there was an importation for the few com- 
ing years equal to $18,000,000 he feared it would lead 
to an exportation of specie. In this state of things, 
as in every other aspect, we saw a pressing necessi- 
ty to do something. Besides, state stocks owned 
abroad were coming back to our government, and to 
be sold for what they would bring. Fifty millions 
of these would probably be brought back the present 
ear, and these, sold at even 25 per cent. would 
ave great effect upon the revenues of the country. 
There was imminent danger, therefore, unless some- 
thing was done. But notwithstanding all this, we 
have been standing here discussing abstract princi- 
ples of government, instead of exerting ourselves to 
relieve the people. This ought not to be a subject 
| of ker dissensions, and it should be one on which 
| we could and should sacrifice all personal feelings. 
|We were launched in a common barque, and the 
For one, (said Mr. E. 
I shall give my attention to this subject independent 






from this ex- 





of any party considerations; not because it will help 
the administration, for I know not that I owe wny 
thing to that, but because I hope to draw from it 
something which will establish a sound and uniform 
currency, and relieve the people. Nor do I oppose 
or support this plan because of its origin. I regard 
it independent of any such claims or considerations. 
It becomes us to make an effort for some institution, 
the best we can get, in order to obtain anything. The 
compromise act, which we looked upon almost as 
sacred as the constitution itself, was a matter of con- 
cession. We must give up points of minor character; 
and, while he would call upon no one to surrender 
constitutional scruples—to abandon their ground—to 
many present there were no such scruples, none in 
the way of relief. 

Nobody supposed the sub-treasury system would 
‘be now revived, or the deposite bank system, or a 
national bank, be established. What, then, should 


which came to accomplish the objects which were 
obvious in this plan. He saw there an honest pur- 
pose to accomplish a great good, and he would try to 
adopt the good and to shun the evil. No scheme 
could be devised so perfect that it would not be lia- 
ble to objections. He would take the best good he 
could get—the best to save the country—the best in 
the presentemergency. And if, said Mr. Evans, we 
would disregard men, look at the plan before us in 
this light, good sense and patriotism, wisdom and 
public virtue, would soon lead us to find in it the ge- 
nius of something beneficial to all. If this could not 
be done, he should think this government of ours af- 
forded far less security to public virtue and public 
liberty than he had hitherto regarded it did. But if 
we would look to the government with this single and 
sole purpose, we might be able to accomplish the good 
desired. 


Mr. Evans was followed by Mr. Woodbury, in a 
word or two of explanation; when the question was 
taken and partly decided upon the question of refe- 
rence. 

At this moment Mr. Walker expressed a desire to 
say something upon the subject before it passea from 


was in favor of a national bank, but as that | 


When, on motion of Mr. Merrick, the senate ad- 


January 11. Petitions in favor of, against, for a 
modification of, postponement, &c. of the bankrupt 
law were presented by Messrs. Wright, Tallmadge 
Smith, White, Porter, Simmons, &c. ; 

Mr. Preston gave notice that he would ask leave to 

ng in a bill to abolish the office of commissary of 

“Mr, Linn said that the resolution which he h 
submitted some days since, in relation to Oregon oe 
ritory, would if called up, lead to a discussion which 
might occupy more of the time of the senate than 
would be agreeable, when there was another matter 
pending. He would, therefore, move to make the re- 
solution the special order for this day week, and he 
should at that time give his views. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The case of the Creole. Mr. Calhoun’s resolution, 
offered yesterday, having been called up and read. 

Mr. Porter moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out “slaves” and inserting persons, 

r. Calhoun said that he should like to know the 
reason of the motion. 

Mr. Porter answered that it was a word unknown 
to the constjtution of the United States, and that was 
the reason. 

Mr. Calhoun said he believed there could be but 
one motive, and that was to deny the rights of the 
south in regard to slaves. If there was any other 
motive, he should like to know it. If there was more 
than one individual in the senate who held these views, 
he should Jike to know it. There was such a thing 
as slaves known to the constitution, and upon almost 
every page of it they were recognised. 

Mr. Berrien said that the mover had presented the 
subject without any explanation of his object. He 
was at a loss to comprehend the motive. The right 
of the south to hold property in slaves was not a 
question to be called into controversy here or else- 
where. 

He asked, then, what was the object of the mo- 
tion? Was it to deny the rights of the south to con- 
trol slave property, or to do with it as was thought 
proper. If it was, he should be glad to have it known, 
that the south might be prepared to meet the question 
whenever it was presented. 

Mr. Porter said the word “slaves” was not used in 
the constitution, and hence the form and purpose of 
his motion. Gentlemen, by looking at the acts of 
legislation of the country, would find that the word 
“slaves” was not used. I disclaim, said Mr. Porter, 
and must solemnly disclaim, the motives imputed to 
me by distinguished senators. I had no such object 
in view, and [am utterly incapable of understand- 
ing why such a motive should be attributed to me as 
has been by the senator from South Carolina. My 
object was to place the subject in the same light that 
the constitution had placed it, and to use the language 
of the constitution, which, in terms at least, did re- 
her slavery. 

r. Calhoun said he could not deem it necessary to 
say many words bs ep this subject. But it was time 
to speak out; and he regretted that our ancestors had 
not spoken out, and unveiled clearly and rt the 
ideas they meant to convey when they spoke of slaves. 
In regard to the amendment proposed, he would ra- 
ther his resolution should be rejected than to strike 
from it the term slaves. There had been manifested 
in certain parts of New York (continued Mr. Cal- 
houn) a bloodthirsty ae cree upon this subject. 
A meeting had been held at Williamsburg, opposite 
to the city of New York, where rosolutions were 
adopted justifying the whole affair in relation to the 
Creole. A religious newspaper in New York had 
done the same thing, and recently he had seen with 
surprise an article of the same character in the New 
York Journa! of Commerce. He named it that the 
south might be on their guard against such a paper. 
And now, in regard to the resolution, he wanted to 
see what senator would take ground in aiding Great 
Britain in such a construction of the constitution as 
would be given by omitting slaves and inserting per- 
sons. For this purpose, he would call the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 


Mr. Preston hoped again that the amendment 
would be withdrawn. The amendment did not reach 
the case, and, if incorporated in the resolution, it 
would destroy the meaning of the resolution. He 
might say more on this point, but he trusted he had 
said enough; especially now, when a portion of our 
fellow-citizens, in a bloodthirsty disposition, had de- 
fended the act of mutiny on board the Creole. To 
what extent that had been done, Mr. Preston made 
known by reading the proceedings of the Williams- 
burg meeting. 

r. Porter said he had not seen any of those pro- 
ceedings, and of course had made his motion inde- 
dently of them. The senator from 8. Carolina 





the senate. 


Mr. Preston) had said, too, that the term “persons” 
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would. not be cable. Might not the murder 
have been committed by eee eee it 
was certainly most appropria act. 

Mr. Phelps said, if the yeas and nays had not been 
called, he should not have said a word. When the 
resolution was introduced he was pre to vote 
for it, because it was merely a matter of inquiry. He 
would have done it also from courtesy to the senator 
who had introduced the resolution. He understood, 
in giving that vote, that he did not at all compromit 
himself as to the questions in controversy between 
this government Great Britain. He did not re- 

it as a matter of any importance how the reso- 
jution was worded. The senator had a right to use 
the phraseology he pleased. It expressed a word 
recognised and understood in all places, and as known 
at the south, and wel! understood there and else- 
where. If he voted forthe resolution, he did not 
consider he was exposing himself or committing 
himself to the subject. 

Mr. Clay said that it was extremely desirable that, 
upon a subject like this, we should present an un-, 
broken anx; that all party movements should be 
laid aside; and that we should be united in whatever 
was done. He rose simply to make a suggestion to 
his friend. He had seen the most authentic account 
of this transaction of the Creole, and he had read 
the whole affair with the most thrilling interest. He 
would add, and it was very creditable to the rela- 
tionship of servant and master, that but 19 of 135 
slaves on board the Creole took part in the mutiny. 
There. could be no doubt, therefore, that it was the 
slaves who took part in this transaction. The is- 
sue, he had seen with the greatest regret, was what 
had been done by the British authorities on our 
coast. He hoped Great Britain would pause before 
giving her sanction to such enormities. In regard to , 
the resolution the only doubt in his mind was that it | 
was premature. He had preferred that the execu- 
tive had moved first; but, since the resolution was 
moved, he was prepared to vote for it. In regard to| 
the term to which the senator from Michigan ob- | 
jected, it would be found that the term had been | 
used, and the first article of the treaty of Ghent was 
cited as anexample. There was no necessity for | 
this cautious language, and he hoped, by general | 
consent, it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Porter said his motion had not been under- 
stood or appreciated. His only object was to give | 
to the language of legislation the language of the | 
constitution. He could be governed by no other mo- | 
tives. 

Mr. Graham said that since the discussion had | 
been going on he had looked to several laws passed | 
by congress, and found the term “slaves’’ used. It | 
had been used in almost all the laws relating to slaves | 
orslavery inany form. Several laws were cited. 

Mr. Woodbridge added his own request to that of | 





the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) that his brought the country in debt also to the amount of 


colleague would withdraw the motion to amend the | 
resolution, particularly as the amendment did not 
change the principle. 

Mr. Porter said that,as well to gratify his col- 
league as other friends.who had made the request, 
he would do so; and by general consent (the yeas 
and nays having been demanded) the motion was 
withdrawn. 

And the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the 
exchequer bill, and Mr. Walker arose and said that- 
he was in favor of the reference, whether in favor of 
the subject referred or not. The report which was 
before the senate, he would take occasion to say, 
was the work of a master mind, equal to any report 
which had ever emanated from any secretary of the 
treasury; and this was no slight compliment when 
so many distinguished gentlemen, excepting the one 
before the present, had been at the head of the de- 
partment. He believed the report was the report of 
the secretary of the treasury, and his alone, and that 
he would have scorned to put his name to any docu- 
ment of which he was not the author. Suggestions 
he might have received from others, but from what 


giving more pag to the executive than the sub-trea- 
sury de would vote, by way of compromise, 
also, for another part of the bill, if it was modified 
to meet his views. He would vote for an exchange 
currency, if the certificates of deposite were issued 
dollar for dollar for specie deposited in the bank. He 
would not vote for any other issues; and he agreed 
with what had been said by the senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun), and the senator from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Benton), approving of the Bank of Ham- 
burg. As was well said, that bank had been made 
the specie-granary of the world. He had at the extra 
session of congress thrown out his views.in regard to 
a deposite bank, and those views were read to the 
senate. With some improvements, he would be in 
favor of that system. In connexion with the sub- 
treasury, some plan might be devised, so that any 
creditor of the government could receive gold and 
silver, and pay it when a debtor for public dues, or 
certificates of deposite, instead of specie, where the 
depositor preferred to receive this to specie. He 
woud have these certificates of a denomination as 
low as fifty dollars. These would become bills of 
exchange, would be issued dollar for dollar, and 
would make a good currency. He would vote for 
some such plan in connexion with the sub-treasury 
act. He would not vote for it alone and he threw 
out his views very briefly for the consideration of the 
proposed special committee. A currency of 20 or 
600,000 of this kind would do more good and 
ave a better effect than $100,000,000 in bank paper. 
It would facilitate the exchanges, cheapen them, and 
be convenient in the transmission of public dues. 
But, in connexion with this, it would be absolutely 
necessary to have a bankrupt law for banks. This 
alone would prevent the accumulation of depreciated 
bank paper, improve the exchanges, and do great 
good. Another thing that should be done, would be 
to impose a tax upon the paper issued by the state 
banks. This would control these issues to a great 
extent. To impose such a tax, power was given in 
the constitution, as there was power there also to 
pass a general bankrupt law. 


Any plan which proposed an issue of paper money | 


upon an artificial basis (Mr. W. said) could never 
receive his sanction or support. Adam Smith held 
the same views; so did Albert Gallatin, whose views 


| were, that the only benefit derived from a bank of 


circulation was to put paper money afloat instead of 
specie. The gold, without a bank, would be in cir- 
culation instead of the papermoney. Instead of pro- 
ducing any benefit to the country, this produced an 
incalculable loss. It drove out specie from the coun- 
try for the purchase of foreign luxuries. Sixty mil- 
lions of specie were sent out of the country, and six 
millions in foreign goods were brought in. A delu- 
sive credit was supplied. It was the most direct as- 
sault upon the manufacteres of the country. It 


fifty millions of dollars, and this, in the end, was a 
debt to those identical banks. It produced a debt by 
the banks to the holders of their paper and individu- 
als. It made the country $60,000,000 less wealthy 
than it otherwise would be, and the $60,000,000 in 


cause paper money was not money. 
course, had produced the convulsions which had fal- 
len upon the country. ‘There were, Mr. W. said, in- 
vested in bank buildings alone in the United States 
thirty millions of capital—this in the 850 banks—and 


useful purposes. 


fifty-eight thousand dollars in time. 
ney, all would admit. 
ceeded the expenses of any government. 


army of two hundred thousand men.] 





he knew of that gentleman, his style, and his ability, 
he knew that the report was his own. 


Mr. Walker said he did not agree with the gentle- 
men who characterised the plan submitted as aug- 
menting executive power beyond any plan which had 
before been submitted. lt had great preferences 
over the bills of the extra session, and was much 
more limited in its power; and the differences be- 
tween the two measures (the fiscal bills and the pro- 
posed board of exchequer) were briefly pointed out 
bythe senator. Gentlemen upon the other side had 
painted most graphically the effects of those bills and 
of executive power, but they had painted their pic- 
tures with anti-bank and democratic paint. 

One feature of the proposed plan (that relating to 
the safe-keeping of the public money) he was willin 


Mr. Walker continued. 


thiest. 
vernments hard-money governments. In no sense 


much more so if there had been no banks. 
Mr. Wulker said a few years since he was unfortu 


state of Mississippi. 
vance in wealth. 





to vote for, though regarding it less economical an 





lion, usually comput 


circulation was but $60,000,000 of floating debt, be- 
The banks, of 


all this was withdrawn from agriculture and other 
These banks employed, he suppos- 
ed, twelve persons each, or ten thousand two hundred 
in all—say ten thousand—and their services were 
worth between three and four millions of dollars. 
Then there were the directors, who gave their time 
to the value of one million, making, according to his 
estimate, a loss of four millions three hundred and 
Time was mo- 
The losses to the country ex- 


{Mr. Benton, in his seat. They will support an 


A country without paper 
money would be more wealthy than a country with 
paper mouey. Hard-money countries were the weal- 
England borrowed money from France, and 
France from Holland, and in this ratio were the go- 


continued Mr. W. is the prosperity of the country 
owing to the use of banks. ‘I'he country is growing 
prosperous in spite of them, and would have been 


nate enough to point out the difference between Cuba 
and his own government, and particularly with the 
Look at the comparative ad- 
Cuba last year exported 37,900,000 | this whole tariff subject was made to the committee 
dollars, and with a population of less than one mil- | on manufactures; it was urged as a reason for making 

at eight hundred thousand: | that reference that the commities on manufeeturea 


This was because Cuba was not fettered with bank 
paper. He had recently made a visit to Cuba, and 
spoke with some knowl . There wages of labor 
were higher than in any state of the union. One dol- 
lar and a half were paid to a common day-laborer, 
and not in ones bank paper, but in gold and 
silver. Bank despots had never stood at the door of 
Matanzas and Havana and established their bank ma- 
chines. Lands were higher, as well as wages. Good 
farming lands brought one hundred dollars an acre, 
and uncultivated government lands brought thirteen 
dollars an acre,. k also at their commerce. We 
were told that commerce could not be conducted 
without bank paper, and yet Havana had more com- 
merce than any state of this union, except N. York. 

By way of compromise, and in regard to exchanges, 
if gentlemen would take the sub-treasury system, he 
would consent to take these certificates of deposite, 
when issued dollar for dollar. But without this, in a 
few years exchange would not be more than one-half 
of one per cent. so many more would be the conve- 
niences for transporting gold and ‘silver from one 
point to another. The only expense would be the 
expenses of transporting specie. Exchanges between 
Havana and St. Jago de Cuba, a journey of twelve 
days around Cape Antonio, were but one-half of one 
per cent. 

Mr. W. in conclusion, said he had thought it his 
duty to present these views in advance of the ques- 
tion of reference, and having done so he would close. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Merrick, the senate went 
into executive session; soon after which 

The senate adjourned. 


_ nese 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 6. Mr. Tomlinson, of New York, 
asked to be excused from further serving on the 
committee on expenditures in the war department, 
alleging as a reason the arduousness of his labors on 
the committee of claims. The request was granted 
by the house. 

Mr. Filmore, from the committee of ways and 

means presented the following resolution: 
_ Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a 
bill authorising appropriations for such necessary objects 
as have been usually included in the general appropria- 
tion, and which are without authority of law. 

And it was adopted without division. 

Mr. Moore, reported the following resolution which 
was referred to the committee on the post office and 
post roads: 

Resolved, That the committee on the post office and 
post roads be instructed to inquire into the expedlency 
of altering the rates of postage charged on steamboat 
postage. 

Mr. Saltonstall, from the committee on manufac- 
tures, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on manufactures be au- 
thorised to send for witnesses and take testimony on the 
subject of the present tariff laws, their operation upon the 


interests of the country, and the alteration which those 
interests may require. ; 


The resolution having been read by the clerk, Mr. 
W. Cost Johnson said if the gentleman would so mo- 


dify it asto provide for the appointment of a select 
committee, he would vote for it. 


Mr. Saltonstall presumed that the committee on 
manufactures could as well attend to this subject, as 
they had to act on it, as any select committee. The 
most satisfactory mode of obtaining evidence of the 
highest nature was always by the examination of 
witnesses. The only objection to this mode was the 
expense. It would not lead to a great expense.— 
There was no necessity for the examination of a 
great nen witnesses; but one or two, in all proba- 
bility, would be necessary. If the committee found 
it necessary to examine twelve, fifteen or twenty 
witnesses, the expense would be trifling—trifling, in- 
deed, compared with the infinite importance of the 
subject to which it relates. One nionth of the ses- 
sion had already gone by, and this bill ought to be 
reported with all promptness; there ought to be no 
delay on the subject. The committee had no dispo- 
sition to summon a regiment of witnesses. They 
wanted information—information to satisfy their own 
minds. There was no member on the committee who 
felt that he possessed sufficient information to go on 
and deal with this important subject. This course 
,| was not without precedent. In 1827 the committee 
on manufactures were authorised to send for per- 
sons and papers. He would only add, that in the opi- 
nion of the majority of the committee it was almost 
indispensable that the power sought by the resolu- 
- | tion should be granted. 

Mr. W. Cost Johnson observed that what had now 
taken place was precisely that course of things which 
he had foreseen and predicted when the reference of 
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the e committee to whom the subject | but let it not be at the discretion of the committee on 

full} Dalcogeds. they: gentlemen feet stly| manufactures. He must vote against the motion of 

r with the whol aaibentteaiowealll vs gon his honorable friend. If that excellent gen 
ewe make an immediate report upon it: but what] would move for a select committee, Mr. J. would 
id we now witness? Here came that very commit-| with him. He had no manner of: 


t MG Vv : ' 
tee, who were said to bé so thoroughly fanviliar with 
hotse thet they Aconatdifads in nothing about i: they 

ouse they. rin’: ing about it: the 
were no better acquainted with it, as it aaoemed, 
than the committee on ways and means: they came 
into court and. d ‘they must have 
wer to get testimony to er h their judgments. 
fell, and. if that was to be the ground of their ac- 
tion, could not: the finance committee do the same? 
Could they not call witnesses and get a knowledge of 
facts in the same way?’ Or could not a select com- 
mittee inform themselves in the same manner? Could 
not the committee of agriculture—which, after all, 
was the appropriate committee to take charge of the 
subject, because they represented the great consum- 
ing interest of the country—could not they just as 
well send for testimony as the committee on manu- 
factures? ‘The question being one professedly of re- 
venue, the committee of ways and means had come 
into the house and re a bill for five millions of 
treasury notes, expressly on the ground that the trea- 
sury was empty, and immediate legislation was ne- 
cessary for its relief, or the credit of the country 
must be sacrificed; and on the back of that came this 
resolution from the committee on manufactures, 
avowing the fact that they were profoundly in the 
dark; that they were wholly unable to act but by 
borrowed light, and therefore they must have power 
to send for testimony. to guide them! Now, Mr. J. had 
no objection that such an inquiry should be gone into; 
he was in favor of a select committee to make the 
investigation; he was ready to vote for such a com- 
mittee who should be empowered to examine the 
whole subject in all its bearings; let them go thorough- 
ly to work and ascertain how a change in the tariff 
laws would affect the various interests throughout the 
country. Let them go into the whole subject. Let 
them push their inquiries in every direction—east 
and west, north and south: let them not be confined 
to the manufacturing interest alone: but let them 
embrace the cotton growing interests of the south, 
the grain growing and pork and cattle raising in- 
terests of the west and of the middle states—the great 
tobacco interest—and all the other leading branches 
of production in every quarter of the country. Let 
the committee be general in its character, embracing 
the whole union; and not special and limited, extend- 
ing its vision to one narrow, circumscribed interest 
alone, affecting not much over a million of our popu- 
lation, to the neglect of the remaining sixteen mil- 
lions; and summoning just such witnesses as might 
serve to strengthen the cause of that one particular 
class. Mr. J’s scope was broader: more general and 
extended. He was a friend to manufactures; decid- 
edly so: he was in favor too, of countervailing duties; 
but he was for protecting the raisers of corn, and 
beef, and bacon, and rice, and tobacco, as well as the 
manufacturers of cotton, wool and Jeather. He was 
unwilling to bring down the inquiry to so narrow a 
basis. And if the committee on manufactures should 
not speedily report a bill, he should move that the 
whole subject be referred to the committee of ways 
and means. Otherwise, what was the country to do? 
The government was in want of immediate relief; the 
treasury was be the public credit must suffer; and 
yet the subject o Sg duties to meet the exigen- 
cy had been taken out of the hands of the finance 
committee, and given to a committee who came for- 
ward and owned that they had not knowledge enough 
to report a bill, without sending for witnesses, and 
getting further information to guide them! He had, 
e repeated, foreseen just such a result. 


But the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Saltonstall), had urged the doctrine of prece- 
dent, and had reminded the house that the committee 
or manufactures had been empowered to make a si- 
milar inquiry in 1827. Yes, in 1827, and what was 
the result? The tariff bill of 1828, that ‘‘bill of abo- 
minations’”’ which raised such a political ferment 
throughout the country as brought it to the verge of 
a civil war; and ther the party who had driven on the 
bill, and passed it at all hazards, were the first to aban- 
don it; yes, they ran away from it at the first blast of 
the trumpet of South Carolina, and took shelter be- 
hind the compromise act. Mr. J. was not prepared 
to follow any such precedents. He was not for 
placing the arrangement of the entire tariff of du- 
ties, to be paid by the whole country, in the hands 
of a committee representing only .a single interest. 
No, let it go to an impartial committee—a commit- 
tee, general and unbiassed in its character, who should 
seek information alike from all quarters of the land, 
and when it was obtained would submit the whole to 
congress. [le was not opposed to inquiry; far from 
it. On the contrary, he was earnestly in favor of it; 





honorable gentleman himself at the head of such a 
committee. Mr. J. had himself no wish to constitute 


serve; but he wished to see such a committee; he 
wished them to go into a general, fair, impartial in- 
vestigation, and let them report thé result at the 
close of the: ¢ session or at the: commencement 
of the next: for he took it for granted the thing would 
not end here; the subject would come. up again here- 
after, and then this information would be of invalua~ 
ble service in guiding the action of the house; but, in 
the meanwhile, let the committee of ways and means 
report a bill to meet the present emergency, and fur- 
nish the treasury with the means of getting on. 

Mr. Habersham opposed the resolution in commit- 
tee, and should now vote against it in the house. The 
same objections, to a certain extent, Jay against the 
appointment of a select committee. But they wt 
ed in all their force to the committee on manufac- 
tures, on which committee the interests and wishes 
of the whole west were represented by a solitary in- 
dividual, and he residing on the southwestern corner 
of that vast region. : 

Mr. Wise said he had been absent from the house 
when the reference of so much of the president’s 
message as related to a revisal of the tariff had been 
made; but on learning that such had been the deci- 
sion of the house, he had been perfectly content and 
satisfied. And why? Because he knew that such 
being the case, matters would stand fairly and truly 
before the country. But had all the protection gen- 
tlemen of the house followed the wise and politic tac- 
tics of his friend from Maryland (Mr. W. C. John- 
son), and had voted to refer the subject to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, they might have played 
off, with some success, a grand famting upon the na- 
tion, and in a eertain degree disguised their real 
movements and designs. Mr. W. had felt great re- 
gret when a motion was made to reconsider the vote 
to which the house had come: because he felt appre- 
hensive that the friends of a protective tariff might, 
on reflection, perceive their misstep. and correct it— 
he was afraid they might learn more political wis- 
dom, and send the subject. to the finance committee. 
But they had been forestalled by the chairman of the 
committee, who informed: the house that a tariff bill 
for revenue had already passed, and all that was now 
demanded was a tariff for protection; and accordingly 
he had boldly stepped forward and made the first 
movement in favor of the protective system by getting 
the subject referred to the committee on manufac- 
tures, and the suggestion had been followed up and 
carried out into action. Now another step was bold- 
ly, undisguisedly made, toward the same object—pro- 
tection—ay, protection, (to use a phrase which sel- 
dom failed to excite a smile), protection “per se.”-— 
[A laugh]. 

In this view, it wasto Mr. W. matter not of regret 
but of rejoicing, that the subject of the tariff had 
gone, not to the committee of ways and means, but to 
the committee on manufactures. If he was to meet 
an enemy, let it be in open field; let him see him; let 
him know him; let him measure his strength. If we 
were to have a protective tariff, let us know it.as a 
protective tariff, and not mistake it for a tariff for re- 
venue. He should be better armed at home in com- 
batting it if plainly seen; but if it came in the dis- 
guise of a tariff for revenue—if his constituents were 
misled by a reference of it to the committee of ways 
and means—if it came forth as a tariff exclusively for 
revenue, and not for protection—then it might re- 
quire some argument to satisfy his anti-tariff friends 
and constituents that it was not what it pretended to 
be; and no people in the country were more ready 
and willing to go for any tax that might be reall 
needed for the fair purposes of revenue. He thanked 
the protective party for what they had done. They 
had strengthened his hands, for once. Now the par- 
ties would stand fair; now the country would under- 
stand the real question; now they would find that 
what he had all along been expecting—that what he 
had predicted a twelve month ago—had actually 
happened. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Salton- 
stall) had gone back to the precedents of 1827—ay, to 
the year 1827—the year next before the abominable 
of all abominations, the tariff bill of 1828. He had 
pointed to the footprints of the legislation of that day 
as precedents to be followed now! This, too, was 
just what Mr. W. had always said. He had always 
told the house. that on this matter of a protective tariff 
they would be carried back to the example of 1828. 
He would follow no such precedent. He was utter- 
ly and irreconeilably opposed to a tariff for protec-| 
tion; and he would not take as his guide the prepara- ' 








any part of it, and, if appointed, should decline to} 
‘Tt had then been p 
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: fan aot-whigh, at this day, was as much c eights 
by the large manufacturers and capitalists of the 


the warmest anti-tariff men of the extreme 
‘south. He never would lend his support to a system 
which had once nearly exploded into a civil war. 

To look practically at this question: What was it 
that was now to the house? To do now, 
what it had expressly refused to do at the last session. 
roposed that a committee of inves- 
a pe be empowered to sit during the recess 

congress, with power to send for testimony in rela- 
tion to the tariff; and was this any thing more or any 
thing else? It was the same proposal revived. The 
only difference was, that now the inquiry was to be 
gone into by a standing committee, and then by a se- 
lect committee: that was all. And how os Aap gen- 
tlemen suppose it would take to investigate the entire 
subject? Could it be done in a month? could it be 
done insix months? The bill to be proposed was not 
for revenue: it was to embody a permanent system of 
protection: it must be gone into with deliberation: it 
could not be parried: a multitude of witnesses must 
be examined,and brought here from various distances 
in all directions. How could it be otherwise, when 
there was nota duty that could be proposed that was 
not a bone of contention between opposite interests? 
If, for example, the committee proposed to Jay a pro- 
tective duty on woollen goods, immediately they ran 
foul of the interests of the wool-growers, and here 
they would be beset by the wool growers on one 
hand, and the cloth manufacturers on the other, each 
producing their own witnesses—one to show the ab- 
solute necessity of a high duty on cloth, and the other 
of a still higher duty on foreign wool. And just so it 
must be on almost every item to be inserted in the 
bill) The grain growers would be against the manu- 
facturers, and the manufacturers against the grain 
growers. 

Did any gentleman imagine that the ablest com- 
mittee under heaven could hear and balance all these 
conflicting interests in less time than six months? It 
would take at least two months to hear the testimo- 
ny. Andin what proportion and in what relative 
time could the witnesses of the manufacturers and 
the witnesses of the southern agriculturists be brought 
up to this city? The distance from Washington to 
New York was in effect but thirty-six hours; to Bos- 
ton it took but forty-eight hours more; the testimony 
of the manufacturers lay at the door; it would be 
here in three or four days. But how long would it 
be before the witnesses from the sugar growers of 
Louisiana and the cotton growers of Alabama could 
be presented before the committee? Under such cir- 
cumstances, could the investigation be other than ex 
“et It must be so, of necessity—it would, in fact, 

e in favor of one interest alone, viz: the manufaectur- 
ing interest. The committee would have’ before 
them, almost exclusively, men who demanded a vio- 
lation of the compromise act, and called out loudly 
for excessive rates of protection. The policy they 
would clamor for was a policy not more at war with 
the interests of the producers of the south than with 
those of the gregt capitalists of the north; for the ma- 
nufacturers, be it remembered, were at war among 
themselves. The anti-tariff interest understood the 
state of the case perfectly; it was very intelligible.— 

The large capitalists were able to stand and‘to thrive 
under very moderate rates of duty, because they then 
would have the field to themselves; but the smaller 
capitalists must have a higher protection, or they 
could not survive; and these two classes of men were 
as much at war between themselves, and both were 
at war with the agriculturisis. But, then, the five 
thousand dollar fellows were much more numerous 
than the fifty-thousand dollar men; and hence they 
had more votes and wielded a larger amount of poli- 
tical power. And, accordingly, the bill would be so 
framed as to result in promoting the interests of this 


y | horde of smaller capitalists, a mass that was ever 


ready to spring up like so much fungus out of the hot 
bed of protection. A plan so constructed—a system 
which, for such an end, went to exert a disastrous 
influence over every great interest of the country, 
Mr. W. never would countenance, either in its first 
step or its last step. 


Now, as he had always found the direct course to 
be the best, he had been ready to vote against the re- 
ference of the tariff to the committee on manufac- 
tures; but still it gave him pleasure to witness the re- 
sult: the measure would now stand naked, unveiled, 
in all its true and uative deformity before the world. 
It would be seen to be a measure not alone of the 
few against the many, but of a portion of that few 
against the residue. Let its advocates now come on; 


they were in the open light of day, and he was ready 
to abide their onset. 





And here he might present his views on the gene- 
ral.subject of the true tariff policy, but he did not 
consider this as the proper time to do so. He:should 
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reserve himself until the house received. Sram dba | gorernrunnt It might be demanded, butthe creditor | Mr. Wise assured the gentleman: from. New York 
rene oh : “pill prepared with or without the light might take (Mr. W. was understood to say) any me-| that he was the last man who would throw ta thing 
for which they now were ay lying. He was con-|dium that was offered to him. If the proposition of | in the way of meeting the demands of the treasury. 
tent, for t present, that the house and the country | tke gentleman were true, that the government can| Mr. Fillmore hoped the gentleman would withdraw 
iad : subject stood—that the design was to | only disburse gold and silver, what followed? . The | the amendment, then; the treasury was now ex- 
‘mpose on the country a protective tariff on the pre- berstinass of the Pa beiariac fg If the Govern-|hausted. ! 

ser set us in 1828. ment must pay out alone gold and silver, it must col-} Mr. Wise said he k that. it- 
oe oT lingha _of R. I. said he was willing to have | lect alone gold and silver. Reig ey lid eyaie oo 


‘Inguiry made by a select committee, but 
that’ would not be at all inconsistent with granting 
the power now asked by the committee on manufac- 
tures. the contrary, all the friends of protection 
had been desirous of such an investigation, and his 
friend from Massachusetts had introduced a resolu- 
tion to that effect at the extra session, but it had been 
refused. He must consider it a great misfortune 
that that resolution did not carry; but the favorable 
opportunity then enjoyed had gone by, although a 
similar measure mightnow be adopted. He presum- 
ed that legislation on the subject of the tariff would 
not end with the present session of congress. The 
system would probably hereafter undergo revision; 
but‘was it not obviously important that the committee 
now charged with a matter so important should be 
enabled to examine witnesses, each in his own trade 
or profession, or who resided in its nei hborhood, and 
were thus acquainted with the facts of the case? 

Here the morning hour having expired, Mr. T. 
suspended his remarks. 

The speaker laid before the house sundry commu- 
nications from the postmaster general, sec. of state, 
of treasury &c. 

Mr. Fillmore inquired of the speaker if there was 
any other business before the house; and, being an- 
swered in the negative, on his motion, the house re- 
solved itself into committee of the whole on the state 
of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the chair), 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill to au- 
thorise the issue of treasury notes; which was read 
by the clerk as follows: 

A BILL to authorise an issue of treasury notes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the president of the United 
States is hereby authorised to cause treasury notes, 
in lieu of those heretofore or hereafter redeemed, to 
be issued for such sum or sums as the exigencies of 
the government may require, but not exceeding the 
sum of five millions of dollars of this emission out- 
standing at any one time, and to be issued under the 
limitations of other provisions contained in the act 
entitled “an act to authorise the issuing of treasury 
notes,” approved the twelfth of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and as modified 
by an act entitled “an act additional to the act on the 
subject of treasury notes,” approved the thirty-first 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty, ex- 
cept that the authority hereby given to issue treasury 
notes shall expire at the end of one year from the 
passage of this act, if not sooner terminated under 
the proviso to this section: provided, that the authori- 
ty hereby given to issue treasury notes shall cease 
and determine as soon as the loan authorised by the 
act of July twenty-first, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one, or which may be authorised by any 
other act, shall be negotiated and rendered available. 

Mr. Fillmore then rose and observed that he had 
but few remarks to make explanatory of the grounds 
of the bill which had just been read. He would very 
briefly state the reasons which had induced the com- 
mittee to report it. 

He then read from the report of the secretary of 
the treasury the statement of the deficiency for the 

present year, and expatiated upon the deficiency for 
the present quarter, and the deficiency now actually 
existing in that department. 

For himself, Mr. F. said he had, from the com- 
mencement, invariably voted against the issue of 
treasury notes, and it had been with the greatest re- 
luctanee that he had brought himself to consent to 
the measure. He might be permitted to say, how- 
ever, that his opposition to it had never rested on any 
constitutional ground; it had always been directed 
against the expediency of the policy. After address- 
ing himself to those who would oppose it on the 
grounds of constitutionality he brought his remarks to 
aclose. If a majority of the committee of the whole 
should think with the committee of ways and means, 
they would Vote in favor of the bill. He trusted, for 
the honor of the country and the preservation of the 


public faith, Congress would do its duty in the pre- 
mises, 





Mr. Wise arose and said that the gentleman had laid 
down the proposition broadly, that whilst the general 
government had not gold and silver in its possession 
to pay its debts, yet treasury notes could not be re- 
sorted to; and that the government is bound to pay its 
debts in the only medium recognized by universal 
law, that of gold and silver. If he understood the 
gentleman right, that was bis proposition. He (Mr. 
W.) repudiated that doctrine. He held that gold and 
silver was not the only legitimate currency of this 





The gentleman had talked about the unconstitu- 
ticnality of issuing treasury notes. If the govern- 
ment could not get gold and silver to pay its debts in, 
was it not bound by the principles of common hones- 
ty, at all events, to. give the public creditor evidence 
of its debt? Could not the government, as well as an 
individual, give its bond? Was a treasury note any 
thing more than evidence of debt? 

The gentleman had said that the government of the 
United States could not constitutionally pay its debts 
in treasury notes. He[{Mr. W.] concurred with him 
in this. _ A treasury note did not pay the debt; on the 
contrary, it established the debt, and that was its only 
object. _It was a solecism in terms to speak of pay- 
ing a debt by giving a bond; the very fact of giving 
the bond was an acknowledgement of the debt. If 
the government did not owe a debt, he agreed that it 
could not issue treasury notes; but if it did owe a 
debt, it was bound, if it could not pay it, to give evi- 
dence of it. 

He had been no friend heretofore to treasury notes. 
It was only at the last session of the last congress that 
he countenanced them at all. When the government 
owed a debt and could not pay it, the question was 
then presented, as it was now, whether they would 
wait for the restoration of trade, or of revenue re- 
sulting from trade, or resort to temporary means un- 
til real means could be obtained, or to a high tariff 
and funded debt; for that was the issue which was 
then presented and which now arose. The debt they 
contracted last session had done almost as much to 
destroy the credit of the government as the doctrine 
of repudiation itself. What did they now see? The 
government bonds refused in the market. And why? 
The fact ought to be known and sent to the people. 
When they were about to fund a debt, and negotiate 
a loan, they did not negotiate such a Joan as it ought 
tohave been. If they intended to have negotiated a 
loan, they ought tohave given a sufficient time for it 
torun. Three years only was given; the loan had 
entirely failed; the credit of government was dis- 
graced; and now it would require twice the time that 
it would have done four or five months ago, to obtain 
the same amount of money. He had been opposed 
to the loan, because he had expected or had feared 
that it would result as it had, and bring disgrace on 
the credit of this government. It was not his fault 
that this disgrace now attaches to government. If 
they wished to provide permanent ways and means 
for government, and they could not collect them from 
the revenue, let them come boldly before the coun- 
try, and say that they required a loan; and, whether 
or not the government would require ten or twelve 
years to pay it, that time would be required to tempt 
an investment. If a man was honest in his public 
principles, he need never fear to avow them. If they 
owed money—if the public service required money 
—let them tell the people. He was for an enlarged 
public service in the various departments of govern- 
ment, especially in our navy. He was for paying the 
public debt, every dollar of it, and that rapidly; and 
for providing the ways and means to pay it; but in 
negotiating a loan for the mere scarecrow that would 
be raised of a funded debt, he would not skulk back 
from the eight years to three years for it to run, and 
disgrace the government. 

If they required a loan, let them come out and fund 
the debt. He said to his constituents, from the prog- 
nostics now before him, he apprehended that this 

ublic debt was te run out to some forty or fifty mil- 
ions before it would be arrested; for, in the midst of 
this general bankruptcy—distribution on the one hand 
and taxation on the other, of short loans and dis- 
graced credits—God only knew when it would end; 
and he gave notice that, as the first means, and one of 
the most important of providing ways and means in 
this state of the treasury, he should, if the chair 
would entertain the proposition, and if no other gen- 
tleman proposed it, move that a proviso be added to this 
bill that the proceeds of the public lands which have come 
into the treasury since the operation of the distribution act, 
and that may come in hereafter, shall be applied first to 
the payment of the public debt—and these proceeds would 
pay the debt—before any treasury notes are issued under 
this bill; providing, also, that when there are no proceeds 


shall be issued. He moved an amendment to that effect. 


Mr. Fillmore desired to say, that if the design was 
to defeat this bill, and prevent the relief of the trea- 
sury by the supply of treasury notes it might afford, 
there certainly could be no more direct mode of do- 





ing it than by offering this amendment. 


of the public lands in the treasury, these treasury notes 


ing on the treasury since he first got here, and’ not’ 
dollar had he got. The et ag congress dustit 
to be the very last. to be supplied; they could not feel 
as others feel, unless they waited as others wait for 
their supplies. He would be glad to see a standing 
law that the legislative department, who are bound 
to furnish supplies, shall never be supplied until the 
people are paid; and with a view to facilitate this, 
and with no desire to hinder this measure, notwith- 
standing the protestation of his friend, he would 
move the amendment. 

Mr. .frnold desired to make a single remark. He 
had been struck with a remark of the gentleman 
sein Virginia (Mr. Wise) on the subject of treasury 
notes. 

(The reading of the amendment of Mr. Wise was 
here called for by several voices, and it was read by 
the clerk. } 

Mr. Arnold then continued. He objected to the 
amendment as being entirely out of order; but he 
merely rose to make a remark in reply to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Wise). The gentleman 
went for the issue of treasury notes; he (Mr. A.) 
went with him; but, although he went for them, the 
gentleman had said he would not receive one single 
dollar of them for his per diem bill. 

Mr. Wise denied that he had said this, and explain- 


ed his former remarks; but was not heard at the re- 
porter’s desk. 


Mr. .4rnold said that amounted to the same thing 
exactly. The gentleman came before the country ad- 
vocating an issue of treasury notes, to be circulated 
throughout the land, but would not take them him- 
self. How could the gentleman reconcile this with 
honesty or honor? 


Mr. Van Buren asked if this was in order? 


Mr. .4rnold said he would proceed then in order. 
This might suit the gentleman from Virginia (he 
continued) very well; he might have credit, or other 
funds, and be independent of his per diem; but what 
sort of a predicament does it place us in, (said Mr. 
A.) who are exactly situated as this government is 
how—who have neither money nor credit? [Laugh- 
ter.]} There were many of them who had to depend 
on their per diem before they could get their dinners 
—who were just like the government—who had 
neither money nor credit, and therefore must take 
treasury notes; and if the notes must be ‘shaved,’ 
at ve or five per cent. they had to pay it. [Laugh- 
ter. 

As to the point of order, he would say that there was 
no relevancy in any point of view in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia to the bill. It was 
one of the plainest questions of order ever raised be- 


fore the house, and the speaker must reject the 
amendment. 


Mr. Fillmore had hoped that the personal appeal 
he made to the gentleman from Virginia would have 
induced him to have withheld thisamendment to some 
other occasion, because he was entirely satisfied, 
if they went into the discussion of the distribution 
bill, that they would nearly see dog-days before 





they provided for the present exigencies of the trea- 


sury. 


But if the gentleman persisted in the amendment, 
he (Mr. F.) made the point of order, and suggested 
if they could introduce an amendment to repeal the 
distribution act, they might also introduce the repeal 
of the bill for raising revenue generally from duties. 
They had a rule of the house which provided that 
no amendment to a bill was in order that did not re- 
late to the subject matter of the bill itself. Clearly a 
| bill relating to the distribution of the procreds of the 

public lands had nothing to do with a treasury note 
| bill. He hoped, therefore, that the amendment would 
be rejected by the. chair. 

|. Mr. Weller moved that the committee rise. Tel- 
'lers were called for, and the motion | tebe nee by 


ayes 83, noes 64, the committee rose. And the house 
adjournd. 





Friar, Jan. 7. Mr. Giddings presented a memo- 
rial from certain legal voters of Lenox, in the coun- 
ty of Ashtabula, and state of Ohio, praying congress 
to repeal the laws regulating or sanctioning the hold- 
ing or transportation of persons as slaves in vessels 
of the United States sailing coastwise from one state 
to another; and to pass laws protecting the rights of 
all persons claimed or held as slaves who may be 
constitutionally entitled to their freedom by going to 
sea, with the consent of their masters, beyond the 


ah poprne of the state in which they are legally 
veld as slaves. 
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. W. Cost Johnson to the reception of 
depsdace a paeiuacern mest ane house in 
relation to petitions for the abolition of slavery. _ 
Mr. Wise supported the objection, strenuously in- 
sisting that the memorial amounted toa prayer for 


the abolition of slavery on board any American ves- 
sel, whether or private, in which a slave was 
caried three es Out to sea—a new shape of the 


abolition question, and one that went beyond an 
thing heretofore gitempted. He held that the dec 
of a merchant ship was a portion of the territory of 
the U. States, let be in what part of the world 
she might. | 


The chair, after taking some time to compare the 
words of the memorial with the words of the prohi- 
bitory rule, decided that the former part of the me- 
morial did involve a prayer for abolition, and there- 
fore fell within the rule; but that the latter portion, 
which prayed the passage of laws “protecting the 
rights of all persons claimed or held as slaves who 
may be constitutionally entitled to their freedom,” did 
not; whereupon, 

Mr. Giddings moved that this latter portion of the 
memorial be referred to the committee on commerce. 

After some mse and confusion, the speaker, in 

ly to an inquiry of Mr. dams, said the question 
before the house was on the motion to lay on the ta- 
ble the question of ion raised on the latter 
clanee of the petition, which was not rejected by the 
rule. 

Some excitement ensued, and the question being 
taken, the speaker declared the vote, (on laying on 
the table the question of reception raised against the 
petition, which also carries the petition with it), 
yeas 104, nays 86, ' 

Mr. Giddings next presented a petition praying that 
the people of the free states be relieved from all ob- 
ligation to sustain the institution of slavery. 

r. Wise then objected to its reception, and moy- 
ed that the question of reception be laid on the table. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative; yeas 105, nays 86. 

Mr. Giddings then presented a petition remonstrat- 
ing against the admission of any new state into the 
union whose constitution tolerates slavery. 

Mr. Compbell, of South Carolina, moved to lay the 
question of the reception of the petition on the table; 
which motion, after a brief conversation, was carri- 
ed; yeas 100, nays 82. 

r. Giddings said that, to justify himself to the 
country, he would state that he held in his hand the 
petitions of some ten thousand electors; from various 


states of the union, but mostly from Ohio, among | f 


whom were members of the senate and house of re- 
presentatives of that state, and other gentlemen of 
the highest standing, praying to be relieved from the 
me and disgrace of holding persons in slavery, 
and of the slave trade. But r what had passed 
to-day, he said he should feel justified in withholding 
them, and would submit the question to the people of 
the free states to say how far they will submit to 
these legislative indignities. 

Mr. Andrews presented a petition, remonstrating 
against the adoption of any rule by congress stigma- 
tising petitions on the —— of slavery, or placing 
them in any wayon a different footing from other 
petitions. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, moved to lay the 
petition on the table. 

On this motion Mr. Adams called the yeas and 
nays; which were demanded by the house; and, be- 
ing taken, resulted in yeas 99, nays 89. 

hus the petition was laid on the table. 

Mr. Andrews, after presenting one or two other 
petitions of a similar character, on which the ques- 
tion of reception was raised and laid on the table, 
said that he had some fifteen petitions of the same 
nature, which he had been requested to present, but 
would forbear doing so, as he supposed from the de- 
cision of the house to-day they would be rejeeted. 

Mr. Weller presented several petitions on the sub- 
ject of slavery; which, on his motion, were laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Cowen said he had several petitions of this 
kind, which, although he was unwilling to occupy 
the time of the house by the taking of yeas and 
nays, he felt forced to present, to be disposed of as 
the house thought proper. He then presented a 
number of petitions, which were severally rejected 
or laid on the table. 


Mr. Stanly asked if it was in order to move a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the petitions pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Weller), 
were laid on thetable. He merely called the atten- 
tion of the house to the fact, that, although the gen- 
tleman had voted for the adoption of the 2lst rule, 
he yet felt hjmself bound to present abolition peti- 
tions, 

Mr, Weiler said he had felt bound to present the 
petitions of his constituents; aad as, from the recent 


moved to lay them on the table. aa ) 

Mr. y said he witved & ight be remember- 
ed that gentlemen who | » the whig part 
and “a to the 2ist rule, who present 
such petitions, were influenced by like considera- 
tions. te By 

Mr. G. Davis presented a petition asking for the 
repeal of the bankrupt law. ye te 

Mr. Cravens moved the reference of the petition to 
the committee on the judiciary, with instructions 
to that committee to report a bi meres e bank- 
rupt law, and on this motion called the previous 
question. au 
Mr. Proffit raised a point of order that the resolu- 
tion must lie over one day, as giving rise to debate, 
and against the propriety of the previous question 


decisions of the house, they were rejected, he had 






ed. He moved a call of the house. . 
Mr. Chittenden moved to lay the petition on the 
table. 

Pending which motion, a motion was made by 
Mr. J. T. Mason that the house adjourn; which pre- 
vailing—the house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Jan. 8. Mr. J. L. Williams presented 
the memorial of a convention recently held in Knox- 
ville, asking an appropriation for a survey of the 
Tennessee river with a view to the improvement of 
its navigation. 

Mr. Briggs, on leave, offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on public expenditures 
be instrucied to inquire into the quality and amount of 
furniture purchased or contracted for for the new cus- 
tom house in New York; whether it “is plain and sub- 
stantial,” and whether a “proper economy has been ex- 
ercised in the matter,’ Also, further toinquire whether 
there has been any reduction in the number of persons 
employed in the custom house in the city of N. York 
or any reduction of the expenses of the same during the 
last year, and what reduction may be made in the num- 
ber of persons employed in and expenses of said cus- 
tom house, without detriment to the publie service. 

Mr. Lery asked leave to offer resolutions of inquiry 
of the secretary of war relative to the state of the 
Florida war; which were not received, objection be- 
ing made, and which are as follows: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to re- 
port to this house the canse of the recent unobstracted 
conpennes of the hostile Indians in Florida in the midst 
of the settlements at Mandarin; what force was station- 
ed in that vicinity for the B pha wcigpe of the inhabitants 
east of the St. John’s, and what measures were taken 
or the parsuit and punishment of the marauders. 

Resolved, further, That the secretary of war be direct- 
ed to report to this house what measures are employed 


for the i of the lives and property of the inhabi- 
tants o 

islation is necessary to enable the executive to provide 
or the due protection and for the suppression of the 
Indian hostilities still ponding. 

Resolved, further, That the secrerary be further direct- 
ed to report to this house what number of murders have 
been committed by the Indians in Florida since the dis- 
bandment cf Reéad’s brigade of volunteers, and of the 


the settlements in Florida as will give proper security of 
person and property to the citizens of said territory. 
Resolved, That the said secretary be further directed 
to report to this house what forces have been withdrawn 
from Florida since the adjournment of the last session 
of congress, the disposition made of the force thus with- 
drawn, and the reason of its withdrawal. 
The house proceeded to the unfinished business of 
yesterday, which was the presentation of petitions. 
Mr. Fillmore requested his colleague (Mr. Chitten- 
den) to withdraw the motion to lay on the table, as 
many who were opposed to the repeal of the bank- 
rupt law would not vote to lay on the table; and that 
the question be taken on the instructions, as this 
would be a test question. 


Mr. Chittenden then withdrew his motion to lay on 
the table. 

The question then recurring on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question, Mr. Warren asked 
a division of the question, and moved to Jay the in- 
structions on the table. 

After brief conversation on a point of order, the 
yeas and nays, having been asked and ordered, were 
taken, and resulted: yeas 89, nays 114. 

Thus the instructions were not laid on the table. 
The question now being on seconding the demand 
for the previous question; Mr. Lane appealed to his 
colleague, (Mr. Cravens), to withdraw his demand 
for the previous question, to enable him to make a 


statement in reference to his vote on the question 


now pending. 
Mr. Cravens accordingly withdrew the demand for 


the previous question. 


r. Lane said that at the extra session he had vot- 


ed for the bankrupt bill, not in accordance with his 
own judgment, but in obedience to instructions, those 





under the circumstances in which it was now mov- 


Florida, and whether me Aa what, further le- | I 


causes which prevent such provision for the defence of |"T 





as at present advised, vote against the repeal of 
red a law; but were it not for the i cetions 1° 
should certainly vote for its repeal. | 

{Cries of “order, order,” were hero raised, anq 
Mr. L, concluded by renewing the demand for the 
previous question.J 

Mir. Thompson, of Misiesl Pal appealed to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to withdrai 
ae question, that he might state the reasons fo, 
is vote. 

{Cries of ‘no, no.”} : 

e demand for the previous question was second. 
ed by the house. 

And the question being, “Shall the main question 
be now put?’ 

Mr. Barnard asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered by the house, and being taken resulted a; 
follows: yeas 109, nays 97. 

So the question was decided in the affirmative, 

The question then being the main question on the 
instructions to the committee to report a bill to ro. 
peal the bankrupt law. 

Mr. Weller asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and the question decided in the affirmatiye 
as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Landaff W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Bowne. 
Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, Willian, 
Builer, William O. Butler, Green 'W. Caldwell, Patrick 
C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, Thos. 
J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clif. 
ford, Clinton, Cowen, Cravens. Daniel, Garreit Davis, 
Richard D. Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John (: 
Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. 
Floyd, Fornance, Gamble, Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, W. 

Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green, Gustine, Harris, 
John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Hous. 
‘on, Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. ngersoll, Jack, Cave 
Johnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, A. 
“McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Marchand, A. 
Marshall, 'T’. F. Marshall, John Thompsen Mason, Ma. 
thews, Mattocks, Medill, Miller, Morris, Newhard. Ows. 
ley, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Plumer, Pope, Proffi, 
Ramsey, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Sanford, 
Saunders. Shaw, Shepperd, William Smith, Snyder, 
Sollers, Steenrod, Alexander H.-H. Stuart, Summers, 
Sumter, Sweney, John B. Thompson, ‘Triplett, Turney, 
Underwood. Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, 
“Westbrook, Jas. W. Williams, Christopher H. Williams, 
Wise, Augustus Young—i15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Blair, Boardman, 
Borden, [Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton 
Brown, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, 
Staley N. Clarke. Cooper, Cranston. Cushing, Dawson, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, 
A. Lawrence_ Foster, Gates, Giddings, Granger. Gwin, 
Habersham, Hall, William 8. Hastings, Henry, Howard, 
Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, William W. 
rwin, James, W. Cost Johnson. John P. Kennedy, 
King, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, McKeon, Samson Ma- 
son, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, 
Morrow, Osborne, Pendleton, Benjamin Randall, Alex- 
ander Randall, Randolph. Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, 
William Russell, James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Simon- 
ton, Slade, Truman Smith, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, 
J. T. Stuart, Taliaferro, Richard W. Thompson, Jacob 
hompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Trumbull, Van Rens- 
Selaer, Wallace; Warren, Washineton, Thomas W. Wil- 
liams, Lewis Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, 
Wood, Yorke, John Young—93. 

Thus the committee on the judiciary was instruct: 
ed ‘‘to report a bill to repeal the act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptey.” 


Mr. Cave Johnson moved a reconsideration of this 
vote; and on that motion demanded the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was then ordered by the 
house, and the main question on the motion of recon- 
sideration was decided in the negative without a di- 
vision. 

The second division of the question, viz. on the re- 
ference of the petition was then carried. 


Mr. Marshall presented a memorial from the cham- 
ber of commerce of Louisville, and also a petition 
very numerously signed from citizens of Louisville, 
praying for a repeal of the bunkrupt law. 

Mr. M. moved to refer these petitions to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, with instructions to that com- 
mittee to report a bill to repeal the bankrupt law 
forthwith; and on this motion asked the previous 
question. 

* s Stanly moved to strike out the word “forth- 
with.” 


Mr. Marshall then modified his instructions by strik- 
ing out the word “forthwith,” and inserting ‘‘Mon- 
day next.” 

The demand for the previous question was then 
seconded. 

Mr. Irvin moved an adjournment. 

On this the yeas and nays were asked and ordered, 

and the house refused to adjourn; yeas 38, yh 158. 
The question then being on the demand for the 





instruetions he considered still binding, and should, 


previous question; Mr. Marshall said he had just un- 


raw his demand for the” 
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capitalists, and never would get into general circu- 
lation; but should a loan be negotiated, either at 
home or abroad—more especially if obtained abroad 
—the amount would obtain general circulation in the 
country, and thus the paper money market would 
be proportionably relieved; and thus the ple 
would be benefited at the same time with de. » 
nosy For this reason Mr. C. was in favor ore 
oan. 
But the committee were told by the honorable 
chairman of the committee of ways and means that 
the government was in a state of embarrassment, and 
such embarrassment as required immediate relief. 
It might be so; if the chairman stated this to be the 
case he had no doubt that it was so; but let it not be 
forgotten that embarrassment extended beyond the 
government alone; the same embarrassment, the same 
need of immediate relief, was pressing on the people 
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tood that the regular day of meeting of the judi- 
ce committee was Tuesday, and he would the’ 














The house resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of 
Virginia, in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill authorising the issue of treasury notes. 
Before the question was stated from the chair— 
Mr. Wise rose and said that, when the committee 
rose last Thursday, the pending question was on a 
oint of order raised on an amendment introduced by 
imself providing for the repeal of the distribution 
law of the last session. He now withdrew his 
amendment. 
Mr. Fillmore said that one or two slight amend- 
ments had been recommended in the bill, which he 
desired now to suggest. : 
The first was, to strike out from the fourth and 
fifth lines the words ‘‘in lieu of those heretofore or 
hereafter redeemed.” 
The question was then taken and decided in the 


re- 
fore modify his motion by inserting ““Tuesday” in- 
stead of “Monday.” ae: 

The previous question was then carried without a 
en-, ae question being on the main question, Mr. 
the asked the yeas and nays which were ordered. 
for The main question on the reference of the peti- 
tions to the committee on the judiciary, with i c- 
tions to report a bill to repeal the bankrupt law, on 
Tuesday next, was then decided in the affirmative as 

8: 
(OPE AS--Mesers. Arrington, Atherton, Barton, Bee- 
son, Bidlack, Birdseye, Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, 
ere Charles Brown, Burke, 8. H. Butler, William Butter, 
as Wm. O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Cald- 
well, John Campbell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. 
Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, 
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Clinton, Cowen, Cravens, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Rich’d 
D. Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John C. Ed- 
wards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, 
Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, Gentry, Gilmer, Goggin, 
Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green,Gustine, Har- 
ris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, 
Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack, 
Cave Johnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, 
Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mar- 
chand, Alfred Marshali, Thomas F. Marshall, John T. 
Mason, Mathews, Mattocks, Medill, Miller, Newhard, 
Owsley, Parmenter, Parwidge, Payne, Plumer, Pope, 
Profit, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Sanford, Saun- 
ders, Shaw, Shepperd, William Smith, Snyder, Sollers, 
Steenrod, “Alexander H. H. Siuart, Summers, Sumter, 
Sweney, Jolin B. Thompson, Triplett, Turney, Under- 
wood, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, West- 
prook, James W. Williains, Christo. H. Williams, Wise, 
Augustus Young—112. 

AYS—Messrs. Adams, Alien, Sherlock J. Andrews, 
Armold, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Blair, Boardman, 
Borden, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton 
Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Chittenden, John C. Clark, S. 
N. Clarke, Cooper, Cranston, Dawson, Deberry, Fessen- 
den, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gambie; Gates, 
Granger, Gwin, Habersham, Hall, Henry, Howard, 
Hudson, Hunt, Josep!i R. Ingersol!, James Irvin, Wm. 
W. Irwin, James, William Cost Johnson, John P. Ken- 
nedy, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, McKeon, Samson Ma- 
son, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Morrow, Osborne, 
Pendleton, Be jamin Randall, Alexander Randall, Ran- 
dolph, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, William Russell, 
James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Simonten, Slade, Truman 
Smith, S.anly, Stokely, Stratton, John 'T’. Stuart, Talia- 
ferro, R. W. Thompson, Jacob ‘Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Tomlinson, Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, Wal- 
lace, Warren, Washington, Thomas W. Williams, L. 
Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, J. 
Young—83. 

Mr. Gentry moved to reconsider this vote. 

Mr. Weller demanded the previous question on this 
motion. 

Without a division the demand for the previous 
was seconded; the previons question was carried; and 
the main question on the reconsideration decided in 
the negative. 

Mr. Campbell said this was a great national festival 
—the 8th of January. He therefore moved that the 
house adjourn. 

Mr. Triplett said he hoped that they would not ad- 
journ for this very reason. 

[Crier of “‘order,” ‘‘order.”’] 

Before the question of adjournment was taken; the 
speaker said he had received certain executive com- 
munications which he wished to present to the house. 
He then laid before the house a communication from 
the secretary of war, transmitting, in obedience to 
law, a list of coutracts made by the various branches 
of the war department of the past year. 

Mr. Stanly called the yeas and nays on the motion 
to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being taken, 
the question was decided in the affirmative as follows; 
yeas 116, nays 80. 

The house then adjourned to Monday, at 12 o’clock. 


Monpay, Jan. 10. The rev. John N. Maffit, the 
elected chaplain of this house, appeared and made 
prayer for the first time. 


Mr. Fillmore rose and said that in the present em- 
barrassed state of the treasury, he felt it to be his 
duty to ask the unanimous consent of the house to 
dispense with further proceedings on the call of pe- 
titions for the present, that the house might proceed 
with the bill authorising the issue of treasury notes. 
He hoped this would be done. 

And he desired to state a single fact. He under- 
stood from the secretary of the ireasury that the pow- 
er heretofore exercised of issuing treasury notes was 
now exhausted, and that unless some means could be 
supplied to provide for the wants of the treasury, 
Srom this time warrants must cease to issue. Matters, 
therefore, were come-to a point where the character 
of the nation was involved, and he did hope that the 
house would consent to take up the bill and dispose 


affirmative without a division. So the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Fillmore said there was a corresponding amend- 
ment, merely verbal, which he desired to offer. It 
was to strike out from the end of the 11th line to the 
end of the 14th the following words: 

‘‘And as modified by an act entitled ‘An act addi- 
tional to the act on the subject of treasury notes,’ 
approved the 31st of March, 1840.” 

hich amendment was also agreed to. 

Mr. Weller then proceeded to say that he had here- 
tofore, when the wants of the treasury required it, 
voted in favor of the issue of treasury notes for the 
purpose of anticipating the accruing revenue of the 
country, (and Mr. W. alluded more particularly to 
his course on that policy). He was willing to vote 
for them now—but in issuing these notes some fund 
ought to be provided for their redemption. The bill 
before the committee required the recognition, on 
the part of this house, of a loan bill. He should, 
therefore, move to strike out that proviso in the 
bill, and when that was done, he was willing to vote 
for it. He could not bring himseif to vote against 
the bill simply becase the proposition came from an 
administration to which he was opposed—and most 
especially so, when the present state of the treasury 
was taken into consideration. 

He should offer his amendment not for the purpose 
of embarrassing the bill—for he was as anxious as 
any one that a vote should be taken—but for the pur- 
pose of having a vote on the question of restoring to 
the treasury that which had unconstitutionally been 
taken from it. 

Mr. W. then offered the following as an additional 
section: 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That so much of 
the act passed on the 4th day of September, 1841, 
entitled, ‘‘an act providing for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands and granting 
pre-emption rights,” as provdes for the distribution of 
the said fund among the states and territories and 
District of Columbia, be, and the same is hereby, 
suspended; and that the said fund shall be applied to 
the payment of the outstanding treasury notes as well 
as those authorised to be issued under this act. 

The chairman decided the amendment to be out of or- 
der, and the decision of the chair after some discus- 
sion was sustained, by yeas 92, nays,78. 


Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, warned the commit- 
tee that it was not his intention to inflict a long or 
set speech upon them; he rose but briefly to state the 


in an equal degree. If the government was tobe re- 
lieved, let the people be relieved too; a loan would 
operate to relieve both. 

Mr. C. admitted that the Van Buren party might con- 
sistently enough go for this bill; but he was astonish- 
ed, he was astounded, when he saw the whig party, 
with which he had been in the habit of acting, aban- 
don the principles for which they had so long and 
so strenuously contended and lend their support to a 
system they had so vehemently denounced as impo- 
litic, and fraught with all mischief. He was espe- 
cially surprised to see his friend from New York 
(Mr. Fillmore) bringing forward a bill of this charac- 
ter, and to find him sustained by others who formerly 
agreed with him in opposing the entire system. The 
gentleman, to be sure, told the committee that an 
exigency had arisen, and that speedy relief was in- 
dispensable; that the government’s drafts had actual- 
ly been protested, and that the treasury must be re- 
lieved, and that without delay. Who could forget 
with what pertinacity, from day to day, and from 
week to week, at a late session of congress, the whigs 
had resisted this expedient for relief? And was not 
a tale equally pathetic at that time sounded in their 
ears by the then chairman of the finance committee 
(Mr. Jones)? Had not that gentleman represented to 
congress the distressing embarrassment of the trea- 
sury. 

They first opposed getting the bill into committee; 
and, when defeated in this by the suspension of the 
rules, they made fight again on taking the bill into 
the house, then on the previous question, then on or- 
dering the bill to its third reading, and again on its 
final passage, when but 5 out of 110 or 112 whig 
votes were cast in its favor. But one short year had 
elapsed, and now the very same men who had then 
so resolutely opposed the measure were the first to 
bring it forward, and give it their support. He was 
not merely surprised, he was confounded at such a 
spectacle. 

Mr. C. had opposed treasury notes on principle; 
a not from any factious opposition to Martin Van 

uren. 

But it was said that we must issue treasury notes 
because a loan could not be obtained in the country; 
and if we got it at all, we must obtain it in the fo- 
reign money market, which would require three or 
four months delay; and in the mean time the govern- 
ment would be left without funds to meet its engage- 
ments. But let gentlemen recollect that the entire 
American people were in the like condition; that mul- 








grounds on which he should oppose the bill now un- 
der consideration. He had heretofore, though under 
different circumstances, avowed his decided opposi- 


so because he believed that, as a means of supplying 
the wants of the treasury, it was insidious in its cha- 
racter, and tended to undue extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of government. So long as a govern- 
ment was able to relieve its wants by the emission 
of treasury notes, it would not be very likely to go- 
vern itself by the principles of economy; but if it 
were compelled, on the contrary, to resort to loans, 
it would find itself under the necessity of shunning 
extravagant and profligate expenditure. This was 
one of the considerations which had actuated him in 
opposing the system. But there were others no less 
worthy of consideration, to which he would briefly 
advert without entering further into them. 

As practical statesmen, they were called upon to 
provide means to relieve the pressing wants of the 
treasury; this all must admit; but, in selecting those 
means, they were bound to adopt such as, while they 
furnished a supply to meet the exigencies of the trea- 
sury, would at the same time promote the prosperity 
and advance the true interests of the people. The 
question now to be looked at was this: Will treasu- 
ry notes have this effect to the same extent as a loan? 
If not then congress was bound to reject the ono and 
adopt the other. Every body knew that, should trea- 
sury Hotes be issued with an interest of six per cent. 





of it in one way or other, and on his motion, 


| they would soon find their way into the pockets of 


titudes of creditors had not merely had their claims 
postponed, but had lost them altogether. Let gen- 
tlemen compare the condition of the people with 


tion to the issue of treasury notes; and he had done | that of the government; and when they reflected on 


this, a delay of three or four months would not be so 
much deprecated. Was the exigency of the govern- 
ment greater than thatof the whole people? He hoped 


some advocate of the bill would remember and reply 
to this question. 


It was no reason for the issue of treasury notes that 
Martin Van Buren had been ejected from power, aud 
that another administration had succeeded to that 
then in possession of the government. Mr. C. was 
not sure but a little adversity might teach the gov- 
ernment that which it seemed to have been unable to 
learn from the overwhelming elections of the last 
fall, viz. that it must return to whig measures, and 
that this was the only means of conciliating to itself 
the confidence of the nation. Had the measures re- 
commended, and passed by the whig majorities of 
both houses, been carried into effect, there would 
have been no need of this resort to treasury flotes; 
then there would have been no difficulty in obtaining 
the loan now become so necessary. Let the govern- 
ment learn, by bitter experience, the error into which 
they had fallen, and let them, though late, retrace 
their steps. But, alas! there was now little hope of 
this: they had waded in so far, that “returning were 
as tedious as go o’er.” 

Mr. C. did not intend to indulge in any language 
disrespectful to the gouernment; but he should like to 
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man of the old dominion : 
iploy;- but he believed that she would prefer to 
id her to a gentleman from Pennsylvania at 
the capitol, or to ‘Old Bullion,” 

very co t and distinguished individ- 

¢, by brevet of the’ honorable gentleman sitting 

before him, (Mr. Botts), a “captain.” [A laugh.] 

Mr. Wise here interposed. He said the gentleman 

had twice repeated the assertion that “he knew” that 

the president had been paying court to the damsel of 

locofocoism; now Mr. W. challenged him to the proof. 

Mr. W. was not willing to receive that gentleman’s 
testimony on that subject. 

Mr. Cooper replied : his acts, by his acts let him 
be judged. Who were his counsellors? Where they 
whigs? He: was aware the gentleman would not 
value his endorsement as authority, nor had the gen- 
tleman’s denial that much weight (snapping his fing- 
ers) with him; but he would point the gentleman to 
an editorial article in the Madisonian, the admitted 
mouthpiece of the administration, in which it was 
expressly declared that the president ‘“‘was no whig.” 
And if so, was it likely he would counsel with mem- 
bers of the whig party? Was not the inference 
irresistible that he would take his counsel from men 
of the party opposed tothem?) Who had not seen in 
that paper that from day to =~ the whigs, as a par- 
ty, were denounced in the foulest and most abusive 
terms? Mr. C. wished to say nothing disrespectful to 
the president; he knew that nothing was to be made 
by it; and he had refrained from doing so. He might 
bring a great many proofs to show that the courtship 
to which he had alluded had been going on ever since 
the 8th or 9th of June last. Had he known that he 
should have been called upon for the evidence, he 
should have brought ample documents to show not 
only that such a courtship had commenced, but that 
it was still in progress. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Wise again rising to put a question—said he 
had called upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
proofs not of his belief, but of his personal knowledge, 
that such was the fact. The gentleman had said that 
he knew it; he knew that the president had been 
courting the locofocos. He wanted the gentleman 
to say whether he knew this of his own personal 
knowledge; and he had not expected that the gentle- 
man would have referred to mere newspaper para- 
graphs.. He cared not’'who asserted it was so, Mr. 
W. contradicted the assertion; and he again demand- 
ed whether the gentleman asserted it from his own 
private personal knowledge? 

Mr. Cooper replied that these little love passages 
usually happened in secret; it was not usual for the 
public to be put in possession of the billet doux which 
passed between lovers; but there were certain intelli- 
gible indications, certain ‘‘nods and winks, and 
wreathed smiles,” by which the state of the meliing 
dears was as well known as if it had been putinto a 
written document and signed ‘John Doe” and “Amy 
Roe.” {loud laughter.}| When he looked at the 
movements of the executive, at his appointments, 
and at the abuse heaped upon the whigs by all his 
organs, greater and smaller, and its conformity to the 
torrents of the same material which had been poured 
out upon the soundest whigs of the country for the 
last twelve years, the proof must be admitted by any 
candid man to be suthcient to convict the president 
of the fact before any jury of twelve honest men: if 
the delict were a capital offence, Mr. C. should great- 
ly fear the president would be in danger of—of— 
hanging, [A laugh.] 

Mr. Proffit here expressed his hope that there 
would be a general understanding that the friends of 
the president would be allowed to answer the gen- 
tleman. It was a fact that almost every diplomatic 
appointment made since president Tyler had come 
into office had been made from among those who 
were opposed to him in polities. 

Mr. Cooper, resuming, replied that there might be 
a very good reason for that: he greatly questioned 
whether the president could find enough of his own 
frieriiis to fill the diplomatic offices of the country. 
[A ao) 

Mr. C. repeated that he was opposed to the issue 
of Treasury notes on principle; not because they 
were a measure of president Tyler’s any more than 
because they were a measure of president Van Bu- 
ren’s; but because it was an insidious mode of creat- 
ing a public debt—a mode that the people did not 
know til] the debt was upon them, and they found out 
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bigeye his consistency; not, however, at | er 
ce of the true interests of his country, for he had 






on the contrary, pay! ghee et c= secured b 
ing another mode of relieving the necessities of 
government. Spee Ri rege p Sagy 

Mr. Proffit, of Indiana, took the floor amid cries of 
“adjourn, adjourn, go on, goon!” Mr. P. with some 
appearance of indignation, exclaimed, yes, you can 
cry “go on, go on,” but when your own friends are 
on the floor, you can vote to adjourn at half-past one! 
But no matter; it requires no time to be prepared to 
defend the president from such charges as have been 
made against him by the gentleman from Peénnsylva- 
nia (Mr. Cooper): his friends here are hog: dn rise 
at any time—at any moment—and maintain his cause 
in spite of all threats, and all the sneers that can be 
heaped upon us. He should think that their enemies 
might have learned, by this time, that they could 
gain nothing by threats, or by burning’ in effigy; that 
nothing could ever deter the friends of the president 
from their course. What had this courtship of the 
Neha to do with treasury notes? Could not the 

ill before the committee be discussed without drag- 
ging these miserable party politics into the debate? 
He should not cer 3 to ask whether there existed 
such a cabal as had been charged. Was he going 
into the miserable puddlehole of party, while the 
administration was calling for his aid? No, never. 
What did the gentleman charge? The gentleman had 
accused the president of the United States and his 
secretary of the treasury of being derelict to their 
duty, because they asked for treasury notes after the 
secretary had repeatedly—yes, over and over—said 
that he could not raise money on a loan! What had 
the gentleman further said? He had asked why the 
administration had not draughted a bill for treasury 
notes at the last session? and what was the answer? 
There was alittle Spartan band in that house which 
had stood up against the majority; and now they were 
told that they could have passed the bill had they so 
pleased! Then they had been ridiculed, yes, taunt- 
ed, yea, mocked at, as not being enough to fill a cab, 
[laughter], and now they were spoken of as a great 
party who could carry | measure they pleased.— 
A gentleman from Maryland (Mr. W. C. Johnson) 
had said that the president of the United States had 
left his good and gallant whig ship with all her sails 
set, and a favorable breeze, to go into the little mis- 
erable cockboat of the gentleman from Indiana, (viz. 
Mr. Proffit.) Yes, and +f Mr. P. knew the president, 
he would leave any ship for not merely a cockboat, 
but for a single plank floating on the great ocean of 
public sentiment! Yes, he would look to the people, 
to the people! He was not the president of a party. 
The president of a party, forsooth! Mr. P. said 
“look to the country;” that was what he saw. When 
gentlemen said they were courting the Van Buren 
party, he did not so understand it. He had held con- 
versations with the president of these United States 
as freely as any man of his age in that house, [loud 
laughter], yet he was never the man to say one word 
to please the ear of power; and he could here say 
that in all those conversations he had never heard 
John Tyler speak one word that he would not have 
been willing to put on paper and show to all the 
world. As to the insinuations that the president was 
looking to the support of his own power, where was 
the proof? There was none. Had the administra- 
tion carried out its own principles? Had the secre- 
tary of the navy, for instance, clearly and explicitly 
stated the wants of that department? Had the secre- 
tary of war given any accurate statements of the 
true condition of the army? Had not the secretary of 
the treasury done his duty? Where was any evasion 
or subterfuge? Had not the president given his views 
as to our fiseal affairs? had he not spoken clearly and 
explicitly? Was there any evasion in his communi- 
cations? No, none. And yet, said Mr. P. because I, 
or the gentleman from Virginia, (supposed to mean 
Mr. Wise), or the gentleman from Pennsylvania, an 
understood which), or other friends of the president 
on this floor, express our sentiments freely, what are 
we told? “Oh! the guard differ.” Well, if they did, 
it was a proof of their honesty. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania 
[Here Mr. Cooper interposed. I nevér referred to 
the ‘‘guard”—I never mentioned them—they never 
came into my mind. As to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Proffit) I never once thought of him.— 
{Loud laughter. } 


Mr. Profit resumed. I did not say that he thought 
of me; but I will make him think of me; I mean 
we shall be heard of. [Convulsions of laughter]. 
Gentlemen tell us what to do—we will tell them 
what they shall do! Tell me these things? Why, if 
gentlemen assume positions they cannot stistain by 











the fact by the embarrassment it produced; it was at- 


their own personal knowledge or that of others, it 


-| Mr. Coope 3 
}|the question. [Loud 09 gor . 


‘will go to the country: and if we do not contradict 
them, it will be said it is because we could not, — 
deny—here—positively—that the president ever, 3;_ 
part or indirectly, made overtures to any party o, 


s r. Tnever said that he actually poppeg 
Mr. Proffit. Vf he had hada question to pop, }. 
would have popped it as prompey as he po pel a 
‘veto; there was no consulting then with whie lead. 
ers who climbed out of back windows. [Much noise 
and not a little merriment in the hall}. If the pre. 
sident cannot sustain himself before congress, he cay 
before the people. What is the necessity for these jp. 
sinuations? What is gained by it? Will the people 
ever believe that such things are necessary? Ny 
they won’t. Will not the ple see that these are 
party misrepresentations? Yes, they will. 

hat are the ‘true grounds of this debate? Arp 
not the questions these: Ist. Does the country re. 
quire these treasury notes? 2d. Can we conscien- 
tiously vote for them? 3d. Will a loan be better, 
and, if so, can we get the money by loan? For one, 
‘I am ready to vote for any appropriation which shal] 
lbe necessary till the country gets back to its true po- 
| sition. That is whatI say. If we cannot get the 
‘money, then let us take the best measures in our 
power. Mr. P. said he had not intended to saya 
word on this bill; but when these several questions 
should come up, he was ready to discuss them fairly 
and heartily, and look to the eee as the ground- 
work and basis of every thing. hen a question of 
finance or of appropriation came up, let them dis- 
cuss it like men; this business of petty party politics 
and pettifogging never should be regarded. 

As to the propriety of issuing treasury notes, Mr. 
P. was balancing. His mind was not made up; no- 
thing could justify these emissions but an exigency; 
he was opposed to introducing them as a paper cur- 
rency, and to conceal the true state of the ae ic debt. 
What did the whigs say last sesson? They struck 
a balance to show the amount of public debt, and 
authorised a loan, but they could not get the money. 
It was asked, in reference to the present state of the 
treasury, ‘‘who did it?” He did not know about that. 
Was that a reason to attack and abuse the president? 
No. He thought the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was mistaken in his position; we must now issue 
treasury notes, or let the government be digraced. If 
this question about billing and cooing was to be dis- 
cussed here, when the government was in an ex- 
tremity, they might as well break up and go home. 
The people would understand it; they would under- 
stand the whole matter; and in five years time there 
would be no party at all; the people would all be on 
one side. For his own part disregarding men that 
might get up here and propose their different plans, 
he meant to come out for the publie good, and for 
the public honor. That was what he intended to do. 


Mr. Marshall,of Ky. next rose to address the 
house. He said that the subject under debate was 
one in which he felt an uncommon degree of inte- 
rest, else he should not have risen to speak upon it, 
for he felt an indomitable repugnance to be dragged 
out into debate in that body. He had risen for the 
purpose of asking the honorable chairman of the 
committee of waysand means, with whose laborious, 
indefatigable exertions to obtain information touch- 
ing this entire subject he was well acquainted, and 
of which he felt afraid to speak as they deserved, if 
he knew any facts, of his own personal knowledge, 
independent of what had been officially communi- 
cated to him from the head of the treasury depart- 
ment, as to the ability of the government to raise the 
money necessary to meet the exigencies of the trea- 
sury by other means than this proposed issue of trea- 
sury notes? To him it had appeared, and he said 
this without meaning in the slightest degree to re- 
flect either on the president or upon his organ on 
this floor—(turning to Mr. Proffit), [loud laughter] 
—without any wish to provoke the president to make 
a ‘**pop” of any kind against that house, (though as- 
suredly, if he were disposed to do so, he had here a 
pop-gun ready)—T[increasing merriment]—without 
the slightest possible imputation upon “the guard’— 
for in truth he did not know what or who were 
meant by that term—without holding the gentleman 
from Indiana or his party responsible—for, so heaven 
help him, he never once so much as thought of hold- 
ing the gentleman responsible here for the president 
of the United States—{[laughter]—he cg = tm the 
president was as much his president as he was the 
gentleman’s; nor did he know any peculiar right 
that gentleman had to consider himself assailed 
whenever any remarks were directed against the 
executive. — 

Mr. M. would say that he never had charged that 
there was 2 cabal on that floor who were the keep- 
ers of the president’s conscicnce, nor had he affirm- 
ed that they were ex officio his cabinet—a eharge 
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sion; but which had been instantly repelled in strains 
of manly eloquence, whose tones of thunder had not 
even yet ceased to vibrate the air. | 
omprehend why the sensibilities of gentlemen seem- 
ed new to be awakened into so much vivacity; he 
could not really understand it. And if gentlemen 
earried it much further, his suspicions would begin 
to be aroused: Much as Mr. M. must deprecate and 
deplore the’course the executive had deemed it his 
duty to pursue, in regard toa great financial mea- 
sure which had been submitted for his approval at 
the extra session, and which, had it become a law, 
would have saved the government from being driven 
on a course of measures like that now proposed, yet 
his deportment had ever been highly respectful to- 
ward that person as the chief magistrate of the re- 
public. Nor could he but think that gentlemen who 
undertook to defend him in the strain in which the 
ntleman from Indiana had just addressed the 
ouse, but little consulted the dignity of the presi- 
dent. : 


uane Mr. Proffit interposed, and made some re- 
mark. 

Mr. M. resumed. Did any thing he had said 
amount to a charge against the president? Could 
nothing be said which seemed in any degree directed 
towards that officer, but up must pop the gentleman 
from Indiana, and it was ‘‘we” and “we”—quite in 
royal style. (Much laughter]. And when a gentle- 
man, in reply, answered the gentleman that he had 
not so much as been thinking of him, the gentleman 
threatened that he would ‘‘make them think of him!” 
he would batter himself into their brains, nolens vo- 
lens. [Laughter]. 


Mr. M. had a question to put to the gentleman 
from Indiana. That gentleman knew the personal 
respect Mr. M. cherished towards him; none knew it 
better; but really the gentleman’s course on this oc- 
casion had been such as to awaken some suspicion. 
This was a question between the congress of the U. 
States and the executive department. The house 
had no quarrel with “the guard,” and, last and least 
of all, had the house of representatives a question 
with the gentleman from Indiana. If that gentleman 
was indeed the accredited organ of the president on 
that floor, then the president must be held responsi- 
ble for what the gentleman said, and then Mr. M. 
understood that ‘‘we,” alias the president and “the 
guard,” would not appeal to that house, but would 
make our appeal to the people of the United States 
for the correctness of our course. Now, was he to 
understand from this that the president meant to be a 
candidate in the next presidental canvass? If so, let 
the honorable gentleman, as his organ and represen- 
tative here, make that declaration, then they should 
know what to rely on. But to return to his subject. 


Mr. M. said he was opposed to the policy of the 
bill. His repugnance to it was unutterable and in- 
vincible. Would any gentleman tell him that the 
government of this union, representing twenty-six 
great, populous, powerful and independent states, 
being in want of money for the public service, and 
goiug into the market with its bond having twelve 
years to run, at an interest of six per cent. could not 
vbtain it?—an assertion which amounted to little 
short of a declaration of bankruptcy. If that were 
true, then, terrible as it was, the nation ought to 
know it. This country had been, with an empty 
treasury, on the eve of a war with Great Britain—a 
power possessing five hundred and thirty-five ships 
of war, while we had sixty-eight—a power whose 
fieets, extending themselves along a line of two thou- 
sand five hundred miles, were able to girdle our en- 
tire seaboard, and might at their pleasure select any 
point of attack they deemed the most vulnerable—a 
power who, had she actually gone to war with us, 
would have found no greater fleet than that to resist 
her; and who, had she made a descent upon the land, 
would have encountered no army but the free and 
hardy yeomanry of the land. An experiment, in- 
deed, she would never again make, but would wisely 
confine herself to the ocean. There would have been 
the field of combat; for 


“Her march was on the mountain wave, 

“Her home was on the deep.” 
Then we must have fought, cost what it might. And 
did he understand gentlemen as asserting that we 
could not, even in that emergency, have raised 
twelve millions of dollars on the bond of the govern- 
ment? So help him heaven he did not believe a word 
of it, So far was it from being true, that, had the 
necessity existed, the government could haye got 
from this great people a.hundred or two hundred mil- 
lions on its simple scrip. 

But they were told there was a necessity for this 
emission of treasury notes. Mr. M. had denied it in 
committee, and he denied here. If the money must 
be iad; he preferred a loan. He abhorred the whole 









whieh had, indeed, been advanced at the extra ses- 


Nor could he 





nr aoie; system: not.on constitutional grounds, 


for he had not examined the constitutional question; 
but he abhorred it on every account, on national 
grounds; and, also, he would frankly avow it, on par- 

grounds. How did we stand? The bank bill had 
heen vetoed, the bankrupt law was gone, he suppos- 
ed the distribution law was in little better condition, 
the loan had failed, and now they were to be thrown 
on the treasury note system. Heaven. and earth!— 
What had become of the fruit that was to result from 
the extra session? [A laugh from a portion of the 
house}. 

Then, with all personal respect, and with the un- 
derstanding that, after he had obtained from the ho- 
norable chairman of the committee of ways and 
means the information he desired, he should be at li- 

y to resume the floor and to comment upon it, he 
would again ask for the personal information which 
had been obtained by the indefatigable and persever- 
ing exertious of the honorable gentleman, apart from 
any facts contained in the official letters or report of 
the secretary of the treasury as to the power of the 
government to obtain, in the domestic market, the 
amount needed by the treasury on loan. 

Mr. Fillmore stated, in reply, that, in addition to 
the official statement of the secretary, he had been 
permitted to see the original correspondence of that 
officer with our commercial cities on that subject, 
and he was of opinion that it went fully to sustain the 
statements made by the secretary to the committee. 
He had also taken pains to acquaint himself with the 
facts from those who were well acquainted with the 
state of the money market; and all he had learned 
confirmed him in the same belief. It was, indeed, a 
thing undoubted with him that there existed no pro- 
bability, even if there were a possibility, of obtaining 
the money needed by government on the loan already 
authorised—no, not even should the time be extend- 
ed to twelve years—without an application to Euro- 
pean capitalists. 


In addition, he begged leave to say that a frtend 
and colleague of his, doubting that such could be the 
fact, he had for his conviction obtained evidence of 
the appalling state of the public credit at the present 
moment. He here sent to the clerk’s table a letter 
from Prime, Ward & King, of New York, addressed 
to himself, [declaring it as their opinion that no 
amount could be obtained on the United States loan, 
even should the time be extended to twelve years, 
inasmuch as the United States six per cent. stock had 
been offered in the market at from three to five per cent., 
and was without buyers. They further stated that the 
government would have to allow seven per cent. in- 
terest, in which case the sum wanted might be ob- 
tained. They advise that bonds be given to run sev- 
en years for four millions, and that for five millions 
more treasury notes be issued bearing above seven 
per cent., since the notes bearing six per cent. were 
at one per cent. discount. The letter closed with 
some very melancholy reflections on the present state 
of the government credit, and gloomy forebodings as 
to its future depression to a still lower point, unless 
speedy and efficient measures should be adopted for 
its restoration. | 

Mr. F. stated, in conclusion, that a similar state- 
ment had been made to him from Boston, by the ho- 
norable Abbot Lawrence, late a representative from 
that state. 

Mr. Marshall. resumed the floor. From the letter 





now read, he understood it to be stated, on the au- 
thority of Prime, Ward & King, of New York, that 
the requisite amount could be obtained in the domes- 
tic market, if government would pay an interest of 7 
per cent. and make its bond run twelve years; and 
that it could not be had for less. That-was the pre- 
sent state of the credit of the United States govern- 
ment; and on that basis it was insisted that the go- 
vernment must return to the system of treasury notes. 
Why? Would our credit be any better on treasury 
notes than on the bond of government? They could 
not compel the public creditor to take them in pay- 
ment of his debt; and, if not, would the public credit 
be any better on notes than on bond? If Mr. M. 
should go to a man to borrow a sum he had need of, 
and the man would not let him have the money on 
his bond under 7 per cent. interest, would he let him 
have it at any less interest on his promissory note? 
If he would, he must be a loser somewhere. If, then, 
these treasury notes were to go at an interest of 6 
per cent. it must be by force—either by the force of 
necessity laid on the public creditor by law, or by 
actual stronghanded despotism, such despotism as 
prevailed in ancient times; for no form of modern 
despotism would ever attempt such a thing. The 
siate of the public credit was now correctly known, 
and it certainly could not be made any better by 
treasury notes. In this argument Mr. M. reasoned 
fairly and sincerely, not from any party bias. He 
did not wish, for party sake, to see the government 
of his country degraded. He was ready to let her 











borrow on the best.terms she could get; but those 
terms never could. be. better, than her credit was. 
Surely it was not in the contemplation of gentiemen 
to cheat the public creditor to the extent of the failure 
of government credit in the market; that never.could 
be seriously intended. ; 

- Unless, therefore, he obtained more light on a sub- 
ject which he did net profess to understand as well as 
some gentlemen in that house, he must still profess 
himself in favor of the old plan—the whig , he 
would call it—of giving the bond of the government 
on time. He would rather give the seven per cent. 
and get the money by loan than attempt this most 
detestable of all modes of raising money; a mode to 
which he never could be brought to give his consent, 
unless in the most extreme circumstances of necessi- 
ty. If these notes were forced on the. public credi- 
tor, the government cHEATED him; it dishonored itself 
by an act of open bankruptcy; and then there should 
be inserted a clause in the pausiciiati bill to include 
the government of the United States. [A laugh.] 
What! talk of public credit? . What could so effectu- 
ally strike a dagger through the very heart of the 
public credit as this? What! this government to turn 
broker? and bankrupt broker to boot? To sHave on 
us own paper? The political school in which he had 
studied never recognised such policy as that. It 
might, to be sure, be a neat financial operation; but 
it involyed a question of the national honor. If you 
paid your creditors, pay them in something that was 
worth their debt. If you could not get the money in, 
in all conscience add the amount of discount, and pay 
the whole. 

It might be a very unpleasant and very alarming 
thing to tell the creditors that the credit of the go- 
vernment was at seven per cent. below par; but he 
would tell them so; and, though his constituents 
should hurl] him from his seat, he would rather yote 
for direct taxes than be driven to such a system. 
There could be no difference in expense between 
a loan and these notes, unless it was intended to 
cheat the public creditor to the extent of the diffe- 
rence. 


Mr. M. had no desire to impeach this administra- 
tion, or any other; that was not the question now— 
this was no time to criminate and recriminate, to c 
over spilt milk, or to go back to the causes whic 
had induced the present state of the country and the 
government; otherwise a long train of causation might 
be traced up by the eye of the philosophic statesman. 
There never was an effect without a cause: and the 
cause might be pursued, step by step, back, and back, 
till it was shown how, from the most palmy state of 
prosperity, and the very highest condition of ‘enc 
credit ever enjoyed by any nation on this earth—by 
an erroneous policy obstinately clung to, and still per- 
sisted in by what was called a whig administration— 
we had been reduced to our present state of public 
shame. But he dared not go into that investigation. 
It was not a great while ago when we had a surplus 
revenue of thirty-four millions per annum in the trea- 
sury, when we had the best currency under the sun; 
a currency such as the great governments of Europe 
never did or could possess, because none of them, 
extending of the same wide-spread space, ever had a 
central power whose fiscal arm reached over the 
whole. Russia, France, Germany, never had such 
a glorious six-and-twenty states with a government 
whose hand controlled them all, and whose heart was 
strong enough to propel the vital blood through their 
remotest extremities. More than that. This govern- 
ment was the only one, in all the history of modern 
times, which had ever paid off its national debt. No 
government was on record since the days of the Ro- 
man Empire which had achieved such a thing. But 
the American government had paid her’s—paid it 
all to the last dollar, and that in good hard genuine 
coin; ay, and had besides an instrument by which it 
could throw its currency to all the ends of the world 
by the mere scrape of a pen. And all this after 
passing through a war in which all the odds were 
against her, with all the untamed energy of a young 
giant. And where was this once glorious government 
now? Her credit in the dust; openly disgraced; asking 
for twelve mullions, and could not get it! Wo pip 
iT? 

But he would not touch on that theme; he alluded 
to it only to show the effects of this miserable, con- 
temptible, hucksteriag scheme of temporary expedi- 
ents. A system whics had brought his country’s 
honor so low, he must “repudiate” (since that was 
now the word) as a fit policy for such an empire as 
this. Bad as our eredit now was, treasury notes never 
would make it any better, but much worse, from the 
damning acknowledgment it involved that the govern- 
ment could not get money anywhere else. 

Mr. Underwood obtained the floor; and moved for 
the rising of the committee. 

The motion prevailing, the committee rose; and 





‘thereupon the house adjourned. 
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and at all times anx- 
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martial in your case, recently 
delphia, Which has been ap- 


pers ie of your i ms sense of personal and profes- 
this cieae is sufficiently executed by 
| it. ‘a < 

ved from arrest, and will consider your- 


lf as awaiting orders. Iam, very respectfully. your 
at Sart ie ro ; "A. P. UPSHUR. 
Capt. W. C. Boron, United States navy, Philadel- 


Te Cuartestown axp Fresu Ponp rar roan, length 
about 8 miles, was opened the 6th January. It is de- 
signed as a substituie for waggoning the ice from the 
pond, yong tons of which are said to have been ex- 


there last season. 

Tus commerce or Boston.. During the year 1841, 
there were 6,317 arrivals at Boston; of which 239 were 
ships, 283 barques, 1,227. brigs, 4,341 schooners, 177 
sloops. 1,743 were foreign arrivals and 4,574 coastwise. 
The clearances during the period were 4,410, of which 
1,569 were foreign and 2841 coastwise. ‘There appears 
to be about 1,700 more coastwise arrivals than clear- 
ances, whichis caused by many vessels sailing under a 
coasting license that never clear at the custom house at 


. 


Exrxorine Exrepirion. By way of Mazatlan and 
Vera Cruz, the Journal of Commerce has received a file 
of the Sandwich Islands Polynesian to the 31st July. 

June 26—The United States exploring expedition, 
though fitted out as a peaceful expedition, and with small 
armaments, has done more fi ning and been engaged 
in more contests, than Seplently the remainder of the 
navy for the last ten years. At the Feejees from 70 to 100 
men were killed on the part of the natives, at the King’s 
Mill gruup, from twelve to twenty—and at the Sumoa, 
several villages were burnt. Besides these, many petty 
ga have been repulsed without any known loss of 
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‘Many individuals in the United States may be inclined 
from ignorance of the character of savages, to condemn 
these acts as cruel and unnecessary, but those acquaint- 
ed with all the circumstances, will,consider them proper- 
and called for by the treacherous disposition of the na- 
tives themselves. 

The British brig Wave arrived at Honolulu, July 20th 
from Cviuinbia river, (date of leaving not mentioned.) 
When she left, “the U.S. ship Vincennes and brig Por- 
pore still remained at Pugeti’s Sound, Captain Wilkes 

ad returned overland from Fort Vancouver to the ves- 
sels; he had been for a month anxiously looking for the 
pigs many aap | Fish, which have probably arrived 
at the river before this. The agent of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had extended to the officers every hospitality 
within his power. 


Tue Fins aT Baton Rooee. The occurrence of a 
destructive fire at Batun Rouge, (La.) is confirmed. It 
broke out about two o'clock on the morning of the 23d 
ultimo, in the dwelling house of Mr. Baun. Thirty 
houses, kitchens, outbuildings, &c. fell a prey to the 
flames. ‘The loss of property is estimated as high as one 
hundred thousand dollars; besides much suffering and 
distress which the calamity has occasioned to the poor, 
mieey of whose families have been reduced to a state of 
painful destitution. . 


Free at Dernorr. The Advertiser extra of January 
2 annoutices the destruction of property to the amount 
of $150,000 by a conflagration which ‘broke out at 10 
o’clock and consumed the most valuable square in the 
city. < 


Firornma A ndent of the Savannah Georgi- 
anunder date of 28, says:—The news from the 
everglade expedition is of a discouraging nature. Col. 
Riley’s expedition, which left Palatka on the 24th ultimo, 
has returned, after one of the most harassing and fatigu- 
ing scouts that has ever taken place in Florida. He 
went as far south as Fort Pierce on Indian river, crossin 
on his way the southern outlet of the famous swamp AI- 
patiokas. In his return he scouted the country between | 
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1841, at the various districts on the lak 2s is, at - 





Sackett’s Harbor, 3,663 
Oswego, 8,346 
Butt,” 196 

Buffal 4,196 
Cleveland, 9,514 
Sandusky, 2,643 
Detroit, 11,433 
Mackinaw, 470 
Total, 41,184 

The district of Detroit excels any other. Cleveland 
next. : [Detroit Adv. 


Maryuanp. Slaveholders’ convention. On Jan. 12, 
that b-dy assembled at Annapolis having representa- 
tives from every rag except Carroll, gany, Caro- 
line and Worcester. ‘The following officers were elect- 
ed. Robert W. Bowie, esq. of Prince George's county, 

resident; gen. Thomas Emory, gen. Benj. C. Howard, 

r. Thomas R. Wilson, vice presidents; John A. Carter, 
George W. Sherwood, secretaries. ee 

Legislature. Mr Presstman has introduced a bill into 
the house to compel the banks to resume specie payment. 
It is not yet acted upon. 


Tne FINANCES. According to the report of the treasu- 
rer of Maryland, the receipts into the treasury from all 
sources, in the year ending Dec. 1, 1841, were $985,970 
36—the disbursements $894,492 03—leaving a balance 
of 391,478 33, which is subject to nisepe ied appro- 
priations for $194,953 26, showing a deficiency of reve- 
nue ot $104,474 92:to which is to be added the cost of 
the present session of the legislature,estimated at $55,000. 
The charge from all sources, on the treasury next year, 
is estimated at $1,215,483 07, which isto be supplied by 
the tax, the ordinary revenue, and the interest and divi- 
dends received from internal improvement companies.— 
The result is, that the tax will be chargeable with the 
payment of $600,000 a year. 


Maine. The legislature of this state convened at Au- 
gusta on the 5th instant, and was organized by the elec- 
tion of Samuel H. Blake as president of the senate, and 
Charles Andrews as president of the house of represen- 
tatives, 

Vote for governor. The committee appointed to count 
the votes fur governor reported—whole number of votes 
86,151, John Fairfield has 47,354; Edward Kent has 
36,790; scattering, 2,007. 

The governor's message has nothing new or of impor- 
tance respecting the northeastern boundary. ‘The state’s 
land agent Mr. Hamlin has made a report and advises 
negotiation for a line, by which the St. Johns shall form 
the eastern limit and the northern angle shall be ceded 
to England. 

Militia, "The number is forty-five thousand, three hun- 
dred and fifty-five, viz: 7 general staff, 43 divison staff, 
61 brigade staff, 1,685 cavalry, 2,217 artillery, 34,322 in- 
fantry, 4,841 light infantry, 2,174 riflemen. The whole 
number of companies is six hundred and ninety nine. 


Tue Treasury oF Massacnusetts. The report of the 
treasurer of Massachusetts shows that the receipts of 
the year have been $401,313 18. The expenditures 
$399,923 57. ‘The balance at this time in the treasury 
is $7,546, 


MEXICAN ARMED SCHOONERS seized at New York.— 
The collector, we are informed, is of opinion that the 
case of these schooners does not present a violation of 
the act of congress of 20th Apmil, 1815, which it is be- 
lieved does not interdict a commercial operation such as 
building, fitting out and arming vessels by citizens of the 
United States, for the purpose of selling them elsewhere 
to a foreign power. Phat in order to come within the 
statute, there must be anintent on the part of those who 
build, fit out, and arm. vessels, to employ them, while’ 
their property, in cruising against a friendly power under 
a commission from some foreign power. 

The vessels in question will aribetie be allowed to sail 
in a few days. (Cour. and Eng. 


Massacuuserts. On Wednesday, Jan: 5, the two 
branehes of the legislature convened. ‘Thomas Kinni- 
cutt was chosen speaker of the house on. the first bal- 
lot by a vote of 180 out of 323. In the senate Josiah 
Quincey was chosen president. 


New Jersey. The legislature assembled at Trenton, 
on the Iith and organised with John Cassady as vice 
presidentof the senate, and John Emley as speaker of 
the house of assembly. A_bill is before. them to compel. 
the banks to resume next July. 
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Lake Tonwace. According to the secretary of the | habitants over 
treasury’s report, the ahrotied ond Gaansed tonnage in| as 
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been only $9,401,248, ‘The total value Sees 
$272,250,027.. The total value for 1841. i: 749, 


Kentucky is now ranked among the most solvent states 
in the union, and there is no danger that she will forfeit 
the distinction. She holds to the doctrine of the binding 
force of contracts, whether the same be individual, state 
or national, and she will keep her faith inviolate. 
(Frankfort Commonwealth. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. The senate on the 5th, 
chose John Strohm, (whig) of Lancaster, its presiding 
officer. Petitions for the repudiation of the state debt 
were referred on the 5th bythe house to a committee 
with instructions to report against it. They reported 
accordingly, and the house unanimously adopted their 
resolution. On the 6th, the senate without a dissenting 
voice confirmed it. It is in the following words. - 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives, 
That the faith and creditof Pennsylvania, pledged for 
the papan’y of her loans, shall be kept sacred and in. 
violate. Individuals may be feund who. shrink from 
their accustomed integrity of character when embarrass- 
ment overtakes them; but the free sons of Pennsylvania 
authorise us, their representives, to declare to her credi- 
tors and to the world, that her faith and credit shall be 
preserved inviolate in emergency; and that the doctrine 
of repudiation of a debt contracted ‘under law, whether 
judiciously or injudiciously expended, shall never, until 
the last moral and politica! tie of her government is sun- 
dered, be visited upon her honest and_ confiding credi- 
tors, of this and other countries. 


U. S. Bank OFFICERS ARRESTED. The Philadelphia U. 
S. Gazette states that on the 6th Mr. Austin Montgome- 
ry appeared before recorder Vaux and. made. oath 
against Nicholas Biddle, Jos. Cewperthwaite, Samuel 
Jaudon, Join Andrews, and ‘Thomas Dunlap, charging 
them with a conspiracy to defraud the stockholders of 
the Bank of the United States. Mr. Vaux had the pro- 
cess awarded. At 3 o’clockin the afternoon Nicholas 
Biddle, Samuel Jaudon, and Thomas Dunlap, appeared 
with their counsel, and gave bail in ten thousand do!- 
lars each to appear on Thursday next, at 4 o'clock, be- 
fore the recorder, who will sit for a further hearing. 
Messrs. Andrews and Copperthwaite did not appear. 


Rervpiation. This doctrine has been formally con- 
demned by resolutions in the legislatures of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York and Pennsylvania. A’ reso- 
lution has passed the house of representatives of Alala- 
ma prohibiting members from smoking in its hall, In 
Virginia the fine insposed upon one of their members by 
the house, for playing marbles was remitted. 


gislature at its late session was one to prevent emanci- 
pation of slaves. Any will or bequest, &c. to that ef- 
fect will hereatter be null and void. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. According to the bst calcula: 
tions, there are 34,000,000 sheep in the union. This is 
an increase of about 5,000,000 within the last three 
years. ‘These are worth ata fair calculation $70,000,000. 
| About one-fifth of all these are found in the single state 
of New York. ‘These sheep, at three sheep to the acre, 
would require 11,090,000 acres for their keep, worth 
$12 per acre; making the amountof $132,000,000 in- 
vested in lands. 


Aggregate amount invested in sheep husbandry in the 
United States is: 





In sheep, $65,000,000 
In land, 132,000,000 
$200,000,000 


The annual crop of wool is estimated at 90,009,090 
lbs. and worth nearly $40,000,006: . [Cult. 


2 
VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. One of the opponents of the 
bankrapt law having moved a resolution for instruc ting 
the senators from that state in congress to vote for a re- 


and was refused to be considered by a vote of 65 to 





gen! of that law, it was celled up for action on January 
65 


Sovrn Carotina. Among the acts passed by the lee SN 
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